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Events of the GGeek. 


‘‘ Siens are not wanting ’’ (writes a well-informed 
correspondent who has recently returned from France) 
‘that the rigidity of French opinion is beginning to 
loosen. There is much more tendency to criticize M. Poin- 
caré. Nothing of the earlier exuberance remains about the 
result of the Ruhr adventure. There is even the begin- 
ning of that discussion about an alternative Ministry 
which is in France the usual prelude to the break-up of 
a Government. There is no doubt that Lord Curzon’s 
speech of Friday in last week has made important sections 
of French opinion anticipate with some eagerness a con- 
crete offer from Germany; and it may be added that a 
reasonable offer which this country could support would 
probably go far to stimulate Left opinion into action. 
The silence of M. Briand is remarked upon as notable; 
and many take his recent refusal to comment upon the 
Ruhr policy as equivalent to opposition to it. Nor is it 
without significance that many are beginning to talk of 
M. Caillaux’s return to politics as both natural and 
desirable. It is, moreover, known that politicians of 
high eminence who would, a year ago, have looked 
askance at him are now not unwilling to consider the 
idea of co-operation. We are, in fact, probably reach- 
ing the end of the Clemenceau-Poincaré epoch; it is 
beginning to be realized that peace cannot be waged as 
a form of war.”’ 





* * a 

Lorp Curzon’s speech, intimating to Germany the 
desirability of making a definite proposal to France 
without delay, has been twisted in different directions to 
suit different predilections. Germany has tried to find 
in it the first stage of British intervention ; France seems 
disposed to regard it as an invitation to Germany to make 
an offer based upon Mr. Law’s plan of last January, which 
France incontinently rejected, and which, it is assumed, 
she would again reject. But though M. Poincaré’s several 
speeches present the stiffest of attitudes, this might mean 
only the position prior to bargaining. Neither in the 
amount of Reparations nor on the withdrawal from cecu- 
pation (the essential condition for any real payment) 
does he indicate the least concession. Yet concessions on 
both points are vital to any settlement, if, indeed, 
M. Poincaré wants a settlement, which still remains 
doubtful. 





Bur though the Curzon speech cannot rightly serve 
Germany as a face-saving mediation, it has undoubtedly 
helped to evoke from Dr. Cuno the proposal expected to 
be forthcoming this week-end. Whether a definite sum 
be named or not, it will be understood that Germany is 
prepared for a considerable rise upon the £1,500 millions 
last offered, though we take it that £2,500 millions might 
be more than could be provided by the necessary method 
of an international loan. Though Germany withdraws 
the condition cf a complete evacuation of the Ruhr before 
negotiation, «n early and complete evacuation is 
indispensable to enable her to undertake large positive 
payments. Here is the crux, for France still holds that 
her grip upon the Ruhr is a necessary pledge for the very 
payments it negates. Moreover, France rejects any face- 
saving method, though this rejection is likely to cause 
the downfall of the Cuno Government, and may 
bring about that desperate resort to violence which 
French policy seems directed, or even designed, to pro- 
voke. If there were any even tolerably impartial ard 
competent court of settlement for Reparations, the 
situation might still be saved. But no one knows what 
Lord Curzon’s reference to “ authorities properly charged 
with the duty ’’ means. If the Reparations Commission 
is indicated, the known partiality of that body, in its 
majority decisions, rules it out. 

* * x 


Tue President of the Reichsbank, Herr Havenstein, 
makes a bitter attack upon the great industrialists of 
Germany, whose financial conduct, he urged, is respon- 
sible largely for the failure of the Government policy of 
stabilization. The industrialists are accused, first, of 
buying foreign exchange in excess of their current needs, 
thus “stabbing the Government in the back’’; and, 
secondly, of coming to the Bank for money which ought 
to be sought in the capital market. Both courses 
militate against the Reichsbank policy of using its stock 
of gold and foreign bills to stabilize and to prevent 
collapse. The sudden advance of discount rate from 
12 per cent. to 18 per cent. this week is a bold endeavor 
to stop such abuses. But it seems more likely to cripple 
smaller business men than to force Stinnes and his 
friends to prefer public to private policy. The latter 
are generally hostile to the Government policy, insisting 
that in seeking stabilization, even at such a figure as 
21,000 marks to the dollar, they have been checking 
export trade, so stopping the operation of the natural 
machinery for adjusting exchanges. 

* * 

THE prospect of an immediate German proposal, 
Lowever conveyed, automatically renews the suspicions of 
the French. They appear to crave not only the fact but the 
appearance of absolute surrender, not to the Versailles 
Treaty, or to the joint Allies, but to the armed pressure 
of France and Belgium. They desire a separate dic- 
tated peace which does not implicate other nations, 
especially Britain. Yet here they are seeking something 
not only politically but financially impracticable. For 
they cannot get the substance, either of Reparations or 
security, along these lines. Germany could not, with 
the best will, pay the sums required ¢xcept by drawing 
on the money market of the world. Such drafts are 
impossible without a settlement of inter-Allied debts as 
a necessary preliminary to the new peace. America can- 
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not be disregarded, nor dare our Government permit her 
deep financial interests to be flouted. If, again, France 
seeks “security’’ in the retention (under whatever 
name) of German coal and iron resources for the 
crippling of Germany’s industrial recovery, this country 
cannot consent, and must oppose. 


* * * 


THe speech of Mr. Neville Chamberlain last 
Tuesday showed that the Government are wholesomely 
impressed by popular sentiment touching their Housing 
Bill. Inviting criticism, he intimated that it might 
evoke modifications in the scheme at a later stage. 
Controversy inside, as outside, the House chiefly turned 
on ‘‘ parlors.’’ Parlorless houses cannot be ‘‘ homes,’’ 
and easily degenerate into slums. The defenders of this 
narrow policy are divided between those who, like the 
Chairman of the London County Council Committee, 
declare that working-class applicants do not want 
parlors, and those who, like Mr. Chamberlain, insist that 
adequate parlors (large enough, at any rate, for “ court- 
ing ’’) can be provided under the present scheme. The 
Financial Memorandum just published indicates a cost 
of £720,000 per annum for the twenty years proposed, if 
the average of the working-class building for the last 
four years be maintained. A good deal obviously 
depends upon the ability of the newly appointed Com- 
mittee to devise efficient ways of stopping the exactions 
of the combines in building materials. Failing adequate 
control of these rings, any fall in wages may be 
absorbed in higher profits of the light castings, or 
cement, or other combine. 

x * a 

Tue Labor Party amendment to the Budget has 
four points of attack: (1) that no adequate provision is 
made for reduction of the National Debt ; (2) that relief 
in taxation is in disproportion to ability to pay ; (3) that 
no reduction is made in duties upon necessaries of life; 
(4) that taxation is not adjusted so as to stimulate the 
general purchasing power of the public. Under the 
first head it is clear that a debate on the Capital Levy 
will arise. Meanwhile, in the Press and on the platform, 
the beer versus tea and sugar debate waxes warm. The 
fact that Guinnesses have this week announced a distri- 
bution of reserves amounting to 2} millions, bonus on 
capital, adds pungency to the debate. The arrangement 
by which the Government remits 8s. a barrel, the Trade 
4s., may well work out as a dole of 4s. to companies that 
have been making enormous profits during a period 
which has brought ruin to less-favored businesses. For 
it will be very difficult to compel the Trade to hand over 
the full value of 12s. per barrel to the consumer. 

* * * 

In a skilful computation published by the 
‘“ Westminster Gazette,’’ Professor Bowley reckons up 
the size of the national income now as compared with 
1913. Taking account of the rise of import prices at 
50 per cent., export prices at 90 per cent., with wages 
up from 70 per cent. to 80 per cent., he deduces the fact 
that general prices of goods and services must be about 
70 per cent. higher than in 1913. Now the best 
estimate for the incomes earned in this country then 
was £2,000 millions, with an additional £300 millions 
in respect of foreign investments, &c. £100 millions 
must be knocked off the last figure for war reductions. 
But when the sum thus reduced is reckoned at the raised 
import values to-day, it will equal £320 millions. Thus 
he reaches a provisional figure of £3,720 millions, assum- 
ing production to be as in 1913. But by general admis- 
sion, reduced hours and slackness mean some fall per head 
in product, say 5 per cent. This would bring down the 





total income to £3,500 millions. Allow £100 millions for 

increased working population, but deduct one-tenth in 

respect of unemployment. There emerges at the end a 

total income in present money-value of some £3,300 

millions, or £85 per head as compared with £50 in 1913. 
* * * 

THE settlement of the farm strike in Norfolk was a 
triumph for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The leader 
of the Opposition showed a courage and a dexterity in 
negotiation which stand in striking contrast to the 
fumbling incompetence of the Government. It is a 
matter of great regret that the process of reinstatement 
is not proceeding with smoothness. It was a condition cf 
the settlement that there should be no victimization ; and 
while there will inevitably be delays, the farmers’ 
temper seems suggestive of that same unthinking 
obstinacy which made peace so difficult last week. They 
have nothing to gain by victimization. With the 
reduction of taxes and railway rates they have every 
reason to expect a long era of peace, if only they can 
bring themselves to see that the agricultural unions are 
now the recognized protector of the laborer. The 
victimization has all the appearance of an organized 
effort. It will only leave ill-feeling behind at a time 
when goodwill is essential to the industry. The day has 
passed when it was a sin for the agricultural worker to 
belong toa union. The sooner the farmers recognize this 
the better. 


* * * 


Tue dispute between the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and the distributive workers’ and shop assistants’ 
unions has led to a strike at several of the Society’s 
factories. This has raised in an acute form the whole 
question of the relations between employer and employed 
in the co-operative movement. The present dispute 
springs from the fact that the C.W.S., as an employing 
member of a trade board, has imposed a reduction of 2s. 
a week in accordance with a decision of that board. The 
wages actually paid are admittedly higher than the trade 
rates, but the employees contend that the union rates, 
which are higher still, should be accepted by the Society. 
The spectacle of co-operators at strife is not edifying. 
The General Council of the Trade Union Congress has 
tried hard to discover some successful form of conciliation 
machinery for the whole co-operative movement, but 
without success so far. A new industrial spirit, more in 
conformity with the idealism of the movement, seems to 
be needed on both sides. 

* * * 

TuE position of the unemployed women, who number 
nearly a quarter of a million, is simply tragic, and the 
Labor Party and Congress General Council have done 
well to call public attention to it. No one pretends that 
the benefit of 12s. a week is adequate, but many of the 
women do not get even this pittance. The latest 
tendency of the official mind has developed the brilliant 
idea that the ‘‘ dole’’ can be saved by the expedient 
of striking off the list those women who will not accept 
any cifer of domestic service, be it good or bad, that 
comes along. Anybody knows that all women are not 
fitted for domestic service, and the plea of the Labor 
Party that it would be true economy to pay many of 
these women £1 a week while they train for some suit- 
able work, instead of 12s. for doing nothing, needs no 
justification. It would commend itself without discussion 
to any enlightened Government. 
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At Lausanne the Allied delegations resume their 
thorny task of arranging peace or war with Turkey, after 
an eleven weeks’ adjournment. Sir Horace Rumbold 
presides, and the work of the Conference has been 
thrown upon three committees, one dealing with the 
political clauses of the Treaty, of which Sir Horace him- 
self takes charge; the second dealing with the finance 
clauses; and the third, and perhaps most critical, with 
the economic problems. Apart from the divergencies of 
interests between Allies and Turks previously apparent, 
there now looms up big the Chester Concession, under 
which it is proposed to hand over to American exploita- 
tion certain spheres claimed by France under a con- 
cession of 1914. The outbreak of war stopped the 
consummation of this project, but the French Govern- 
ment is strongly protesting against the American 
arrangement, which disregards French contingent 
interests. 

* * * 

THE meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations, which closed its session last Monday, does little 
credit to the cause of effective internationalism. The 
great nations with permanent representation abstained 
with one accord from sending a first-rank statesman, 
while the smaller nations, with non-permanent member- 
ship, contributed nothing to the debates, with the 
exception of Belgium and Sweden. Nobody dared to 
confront the Council with its great obvious duty of 
considering the central peril of Europe .to-day ; and the 
special issue of the Saar Valley was discussed with closed 
doors, though a strong protest was there made by Mr. 
Branting, supported in part by Mr. Wood, against the 
decrees issued by the Commission stifling the right of 
free criticism. Though some concessions seem to have 
been wrung from M. Rault, the Frenchman respousible 
for this tyrannical act, the Council’s confirmation of 
the sham representative of the Saar population 
upon the Commission shows how little the Council 
as a body stands for fair play and equal justice. The 
refusal, however, of Roumania to submit to the Hague 
Court her dispute with Hungary aroused a general 
disapproval—a certain sign of grace. 


* * * 


Ir was fitting that the tercentenary of the First 
Folio should be celebrated with pomp and circumstance, 
for no other volume has added so much to the great 
literature of the world. We know little or nothing of 
Heminge and Condell. They were fellow-actors of 
Shakespeare, and if he mentioned them in his will, they 
repaid that generous friendship illimitably. They 
rescued for us from what Sir Sidney Lee has called the 
urgent peril of oblivion no less than twenty of his plays, 
and without their effort our literature would have been 
poor indeed. The celebration, in the English manner, was 
curiously various in character. ‘There were some admir- 
able performances of the plays. More valuable still is 
a superb exhibition of Shakespeariana at the British 
Museum, the mere Catalogue of which is an invaluable 
and beautifully made index to the occasion. The 
Stationers’ Company held a smaller exhibition; and the 
Shakespeare Association produced a noteworthy guide to 
the First Folio in which Sir Israel Gollancz explained 
with much charm the problems it involves. But, as was 
fitting, the noblest tribute of all came from Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, of the British Museum, whose services to 
Shakespearian scholarship put him head and shoulders 





above all other investigators. His Shakespeare 
lecture to the British Academy was a brilliant and 
precious study of the textual problems to be solved. 
Coupled with the Museum exhibition he arranged, it was 
a commemoration not unworthy even of the great event 


it celebrated. 
* * * * 


Bur the real tribute is still to seek. A theatre 
nationally subsidized for the performance of Shakespeare 
is not yet in sight. The Old Vic. does nobly; and 
Stratford-on-Avon is trying to raise £100,000 to this 
end. Nor have we sufficient assurance that our Shake- 
spearian treasures will stay with us because we have them. 
The Catalogue of the Museum exhibition reveals a wealth 
of treasures; but it reveals also some sad gaps. Six 
quartos have been lost to us; and from Mr. Pollard’s 
introduction to the Catalogue it is plain that the 
Museum cannot hope now to compete in the market with 
the American millionaire. Even in the present year its 
grant for purchases has been reduced; and when the 
rarities come into the market Dr. Rosenbach dominates 
the sales. Surely it is not the least tribute we can offer 
to Shakespeare to provide the Museum with a contingent 
fund to draw upon for such purposes. Probably fifty 
thousand pounds would be sufficient, and Mr. Pollard 
would then go on with his precious work in a happy 
frame of mind. A Government which spends eleven 
millions on the docks of Singapore might not stoop to 
such a trifle as this; but there are still rich men amongst 
us who have a chance here to save their souls. And it 
is no slight thing to be numbered with Garrick and Huth 
as a man who has made possible the effective study of 


hak ‘ 
Shakespeare rn . . 


An Irish correspondent writes :— 

“The representative of the Irish Free State at 
Geneva has handed to the Secretary of the League of 
Nations a request for admission to the League, and states 
in an interview that his Government does not anticipate 
that the application will meet with any opposition. 
Even more symptomatic of awakening interest in inter- 
national status is the protest aroused by Monsignor 
Luzio’s private mission to Ireland. He has been sent by 
the Holy See on a mission which, in addition to its 
ecclesiastical character, has one avowed political object. 
One need not enter farther into its first character than 
to say that its purpose was, in the opinion of the more 
ignorant Republicans, ‘ to put the bishops in their place.’ 
The avowed political object was to assist in negotiating 
a peace. He was sent, in any event, without the know- 
ledge of the Irish Government or of the Irish episcopacy ; 
and, though proposing to engage in a political enterprise, 
he carried no credentials to the head of the State. Irish 
opinion is more sensitive than of old to affronts to its 
political dignity, and is determined to convince Cardinal 
Gasparri that it must be consulted before he takes any 
steps which involve political consequences in Ireland. 
Cardinal Gasparri’s position is further embarrassed by 
his action in regard to a hunger-strike. The personality 
or personal conduct of Monsignor Luzio is not in 
question. Quite the contrary ; he is known to be friendly. 
But familiar with too many precedents in which the 
political attitude of the Holy See towards Ireland was 
determined by regard for Anglo-Roman rather than 
Hiberno-Roman interests, Ireland is making up her 
mind abruptly to end their train. She suspects, with some 
reason, that this private mission might later take on 
another character, perhaps more official, but, in fact, 
not less ambiguous. Each herring, Irish or English, must 
hang by its own tail. It is not the Irish policy to 
entertain in Dublin a camouflaged agent to the Court of 
St. James.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 
VALE 


Tue present number of Taz Nation anp THE ATHENZUM 
is the last for which the company of journalists 
who founded it more than sixteen years ago, with 
their more recent associates, will be responsible. 
So long an association would seem to excuse, or 
even to warrant, a word of parting. During the 
entire period of its existence Taz Nation has 
remained an independent paper, a journal “‘ of the 
Opposition.’’ The problems of the Great War, and of 
the years of its preparation, no less than the state of 
art and letters, and the reflections of these activities on 
the faith and practice of our times, have seemed to us 
to call less for the acceptance of existing standards than 
for a candid examination of them. In fact, the life of 
Tue Nation has hung upon three capital issues, on each 
of which it has offered an individual opinion. So long 
as the European war was avoidable, we endeavored to 
avoid it. From the hour when it had become an outrage 
on humanity, we strove to end it by a peace of negotia- 
tion. And when it died of defeat and exhaustion, we 
pleaded for a settlement in harmony with the professions 
of all its combatants, and reconcilable with their religion 
and their ideas of the civilized order. These efforts 
failed. They could not, in fact, have succeeded save by 
a plébiscite of the armies, or, in the alternative, by a 
miraculous enlightenment of the statesmen of the 
peoples who knew not what they did or whither they 
were being led. He who sows séed in the minds of men 
must have the eye of a hawk to see where it falls, and 
the vision of a god to discern whether its fruit be good 
or evil. But of the words we addressed to the readers 
of Tue Nation from 1907 to 1919, we wish only those 
unsaid which faltered in their plea for peace, or left 
the pith and marrow of their message undelivered. 

The second subject-matter of Tue Nation has been 
closely akin to the first. That is the social question. The 
Great War was the child of a Greater and a Longer 
War, and from its womb has sprung, in premature 
delivery, the Social Revolution. We have not always 
found it possible to treat this problem adequately within 
the strict lines of Liberal doctrine. But we have 
endeavored to apply to it the spirit of Liberalism, which 
is, we think, a larger and a more fruitful thing. By 
itself and within itself, the existing Liberal party, cruelly 
shocked and acutely divided by the war, lacks the power 
to resolve the great dilemma of modern statesmanship. 
That is—How to revise the industrial contract without 
destroying it? So far as Liberalism is an invitation to 
freedom of the mind, to toleration, to the enrich- 
ment of personality, to the search for diversity 
in the social structure and in the intellectual 
conception of the State, it remains an element of value 
in the work of reconstruction. But to the extent to 
which it ceases to be a mass-force in our political life, it 
must be content to cede to the Labor party a large share 
of the promise of the future. The two forces need not 
antagonize each other, and should only do so if the 
Liberal party fail to measure the industrial crisis, or to 





seize its true character, or if the workers use their 
political power, as the Bolshevists have done, to enforce 
an unmixed collectivist solution. But there is a sense in 
which the rule of pure capitalism is no longer on its 
trial. It has been morally judged, and in the light of 
that judgment progressive editors and writers will have 
to walk if they would survive as directors, or even as 
interpreters, of their age. Our successors in the conduct 
of Tue Narion will state their own views. We have 
stated ours, familiar as they must be to the unseen com- 
panions of sixteen years of labor, as the envoi of an 
affectionate farewell. 





THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


Was it by a conscious reminder that Lord Curzon 
recalled the Napoleonic legend, when he remarked that 
a hundred days have passed since France broke into the 
organized industrial life of the Ruhr, froze the life-blood 
in the ‘‘ jugular vein”’ of Germany, and revealed, 
naked and gaunt, the foundations of force on which 
the structure of the new Europe rests? We are not in 
sight of the end. The Great War itself was a trial of 
erdurance between these two races. The nervous, lively, 
aggressive courage of the French then revealed its infinite 
gift of patience: the Germans under the blockade 
exhibited the power of disciplined and organized endur- 
ance. The same qualities have been evoked again. 
France does not flinch under the daily demonstration of 
failure. Germany endures the catastrophe of her 
currency, the slow disorganization of her industry, the 
unaccustomed trial of idleness. Two months was tho 
limit which most Germans themselves set to their endur- 
ance. To-day there seems no necessary reason why the 
two months, which have extended to three, should fail 
to stretch to half a year. The French do, indeed, look 
forward to a moment of capitulation. The Germans, 
they expect, will one day confess that passive resistance 
has been beaten by the sword; an agreement will be 
signed: the payment of the debt will be resumed. But 
to the occupation of the Ruhr they foresee no early end. 
It will be regularized: it may be rendered less visible and 
less burdensome, but for years to come, until the pay- 
ments are completed, it will continue, a permanent fact 
—indeed, the salient fact—in the life of the Continent. 

Opinion in this country has been slow to adjust 
itself to the new fact. For a “ crisis’? we were all 
prepared. We took it with a remarkable philosophy. 
On the whole, we thought, it might be well to get it 
over. For two years and more the French had been 
threatening to invade the Ruhr: it might be salutary 
that they should test by experience our own predictions 
as to the folly of the adventure. The predictions have 
been verified with a completeness which few of us 
expected. Franco had extracted until the other day no 
more than one-tenth of the tribute which she had 
steadily drawn from the Ruhr before the occupation 
began. If the figure has recently risen, it is only 
because she is now managing with the aid of costly 
imported labor, under military escort, to deal with some 
of the accumulated stocks of coal and coke. She is no 
nearer than she was on the first day of the invasion to 
the end she had in view: the entire body of the work- 
ing population of the Ruhr refuses as stubbornly as 
ever to work for her under bayonets. The salutary 
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experience, however, produces no apparent change in the 
attitude of the ruling National Bloc. One doubts 
whether M. Poincaré has, in fact, suffered any serious 
disappointment. He may not have reckoned on the 
solidity of the resistance, but he had no real belief that 
the invasion would justify itself by financial tests. His 
object was something different. Already in the early 
months of the Great War we find that he and his 
Ministers were disclosing to Isvolsky as their principal 
aim the “ dismemberment ’’ and the “ economic annihi- 
lation’’ of Germany. Judged by practical English 
standards, the invasion is a failure. From the stand- 
point of this unbending nationalist France, which knew 
its own mind before the war, saw it coming, as Count 
Benckendorff recorded, “with no great regret,” and 
kept its purposes unmodified in the hour of victory, the 
invasion, so far from being a failure, is the consummation 
and climax of a purpose pursued with a steadiness to 
which history offers few parallels. While our eyes have 
been fixed on Essen and the Ruhr, the French have, 
behind the Rhine, all but completed the de-Germaniza- 
tion of the older occupied territory. By hundreds, and 
even by thousands, weekly, the German personnel of the 
Civil Service has been expelled. Railwaymen, police- 
men, Customs officers, and at last the German High 
Commissioner, Prince Hatzfeldt, have all of them been 
evicted from their offices and their homes, and many of 
them have been lodged in prisons. It is no longer 
enough to say that the extremists in France aim at the 
dismemberment of Germany. In all essentials the dis- 
memberment is achieved. There is no longer an official 
left at his post who receives his instructions from Berlin. 
The intellectual frontier is so completely closed that it is 
easier to obtain a German newspaper in London than in 
“ Mayence”’ or “ Tréves.”” That the French have the 
faintest intention of returning to the ccnditions which 
prevailed before the advance into the Ruhr we do not 
for a moment believe. The “ natural frontier ’’ has been 
achieved. 

One feels, in turning to such a speech as 
Lord Curzon delivered on Friday of last week, a failure 
of relevancy. It was an able speech, fair-minded and 
reasonable, a not unworthy reflection of the central 
mind of British opinion. But it proceeded throughout 
on the assumption that the real purpose of official 
France is to obtain Reparations. On that hypothesis it 
would be hard to understand why Mr. Bonar Law failed 
in January to prevent the invasion. Could we accept it, 
it would be easy to assent to the whole of the argument, 
and to most of the suggestions. Assuredly the Berlin 
Government would do wisely to make a formal offer, and 
to address it in writing to all the Allied Governments. 
Probably it ought to name a tentative figure: if not the 
£2,500 millions which Dr. von Simon offered in London 
in May, 1920, then something more than the £1,500 
millions which Dr. Bergmann was instructed to’ offer 
last January. Lord Curzon appears to realize that some 
impartial body ought to adjudicate. He sees that the 
effort might break the League of Nations. He recalls 
that France has already once rejected the American 
proposal of a commission of financial experts. Failing 
these two, he seems to fall back on the Reparations 
Commission as the ‘‘ authority ’’ which should fix the 
liability of Germany anew. That is a counsel of despair, 
and in his own mind Lord Curzon must know it. If 
France were ready for a reasonable settlement, she would 
not object to the utilization of the League, or, better 
still, of Mr. Hughes’s experts. 

The want of realism in all official utterances is even 
more evident in Lord Curzon’s handling of the issue of 
“security.’? We admit a solitary justification fer the 











If he continues 


fears which M. Poincaré affects to feel. 
his present policy ; if he retains the Ruhr, or, for that 
matter, the Rhineland ; if he teaches Germany that she 
must live under the perpetual threat of a French inva- 
sion, then there is a German peril; but we hold it to 
be so grave that no strategical dispositions, no measures 
of disarmament, can for long postpone it. One day or 
another, under a Kaiser or under a Commissar, in 
Fascist shirts or with the red star on their sleeves, the 
populations of Central and Eastern Europe will revolt. 
There is no possibility of devising measures to meet this 
danger, unless we start from the simple fact that the pro- 
vocation, the aggression, which will lead to this eventual 
war of revenge, began with the occupation of the Rhine- 
land. _By all means let us demilitarize this secular 
battleground between the two races, where Louis XIV. 
devastated, where Moltke conquered, where Foch 
invades. But the beginning of demilitarization must be 
the return behind their own frontiers of the French 
troops which use it as their barrack and parade-ground 
to-day. If there is to be a buffer zone, it should include 
French Alsace as well as the German Rhineland. If it 
is to be cleared of German military police, it must first 
be rid of French colored troops. We have no liking for 
the proposal of a League of Nations gendarmerie to hold 
it, but we know a test for the sincerity of that plan. 
Let this force be officered and manned by neutrals, with 
a Dutchman or a Swede at its head. When we read 
of a gendarmerie in which Frenchmen and Belgians are 
to predominate, we suspect that the object is not so much 
to restrain a German as to facilitate a French advance. 
To our thinking the problem of security is at once 
simpler and harder. If the occupation could end 
to-morrow, if France would renounce her interpretation 
of the Versailles Treaty which authorizes her at her 
own good pleasure, on her own decision that Germany is 
in the wrong, to march at will into German territory, 
then and then only the motive to challenge her 
“* security ’’ would die a natural death. 

From week to week we have written our commen- 
tary on the events which have led up to the tangled and 
desperate outlook of to-day. Before the war we criticized 
the slow drift of policy by which Sir Edward Grey 
involved us in a Franco-Russian alliance which wanted 
only the name to complete it. Throughout the war we 
pleaded for a settlement by consent, and denounced the 
programme of ‘‘ the knock-out blow ’’ which placed 
omnipotence in hands unfit to wield it. We withstood 
the claims for indemnities, even before the khaki election 
had inflated them into a monstrous scourge. We have 
not withheld our criticisms of France, but always we 
have argued that it was the aims of our native British 
Imperialism which frustrated the protests of British 
statesmen against the excesses of the French. Because 
dark forces in London were bent on crushing an economic 
rival, and on the pursuit in the Near East of strategic 
and economic gains, it was in vain that Mr. George him- 
self saw with clear eyes the inevitable fruits of French 
policy on the Continent. In this fatal procession 
towards hunger, decline, and war, we have refused to 
see merely personal causes. The ineptitudes of a Tsar, 
the romantic follies of a Kaiser, the improvizations of 
Mr. George, and the obstinacy of M. Poincaré have 
played their part. But forces bigger than these have 
been at work. On this international scene the same 
callous, competitive social system, which we know 
in stifling slums and deserted villages at home, has writ 
itself large. Because it could not rise at the hour of test- 
ing above the morality of the counting-house, it has 
revealed the bankruptcy of capitalist civilization. It 
lacked the saving charity, the impulse of fraternity, by 
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which alone a shattered world might have been restored. 
In new forces, in new men, lies the hope of the future, if 
hope there be. We end our commentary on the eve of 
Labor’s May Day Festival. Across the frontiers, and 
across the artificial lines of class, let the workers by hand 
and brain unite for the work of construction. 





FOREIGN POLICY AND A FREE PRESS. 


Tue new position of the Labor Party in the counsels of 
our nation and its not improbable assumption of Govern- 
ment in the near future make its intellectual equipment 
and outlook of critical importance in our national policy. 
We have never believed that Bolshevism, or any other 
brand of revolutionary violence, was in accord with the 
psychology of British workers. For the conduct of 
domestic policy there is great virtue in that common- 
sense which, we justly claim, is widely operative in every 
class of our people. But commonsense can only move 
and work among facts and situations that are familiar, 
or at any rate accessible. It is here that the urgency 
of foreign policy comes home. Until recent years the 
ordinary ‘‘ good citizen ’’ has not even thought he had 
to think for himself on these external problems. They 
belonged to an esoteric sphere where official experts 
handled them in secret ways, presumably with skill and 
efficiency. Even now, with the terrible disillusionment 


of the War and Peace close before our eyes, there is a_ 


strange reluctance in our older politicians to recognize 
the perils of secret diplomacy and the need for bringing 
the critical issues of foreign policy within the power of 
the people and their representatives. The arts of auto- 
cracy and concealment are as operative to-day in vital 
matters of foreign politics as they were before the 
war, and apparently the main body of supporters 
of the older parties acquiesce in this undemocratic 
conduct. 

Such is not the profession of the Labor Party, 
which is formally pledged to publicity and popular con- 
trol over all the major operations of foreign policy. But to 
convert this profession into practice is no simple task. 
Mr. E. D. Morel and his other coadjutors in the Union 
of Democratic Control have a difficult task before them. 
For effective internationalism, the only safeguard for 
peace and progress, is not achieved by any mere sub- 
stitution of Parliamentary or other popular instruments 
of control for the secret diplomacy of the past. If it is 
to be real, this popular control implies a knowledge, an 
intellectual outlook, and a sentiment of humanity 
which it would be foolish to pretend exist to-day in 
any class of the community. A Labor Party has, 
indeed, one disadvantage as compared with the older 
parties. Owing to our defective educational system, a 
larger proportion of its followers have little or no 
knowledge of the character, interests, and even the 
physical situation, of foreign countries with which our 
vital interests are closely linked. There is a wider gap 
between the mental attitude and equipment of its leaders 
and its rank and file than is the case in other parties. 
For while more of the prominent Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of Labor, such as Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Ponsonby, Morel, and the Buxtons, and several of the 
Trade Union Members, possess a closer and a wider 
personal acquaintance with foreign countries and their 
movements than many of the high officials of the older 
parties, the range of interest and information of the 
great majority among their active followers is almost 





purely national and often narrowly local, following the 
lines of the trade whose union they claim to represent. 

Under these circumstances the work of éducation 
and of information in the policy of internationalism 
becomes of the utmost urgency. Before the war it did 
appear, though falsely, that Britain, given fair trade 
facilities abroad, might cultivate a splendid isolation. 
Now it is evident to all informed minds that no single 
grave problem of our domestic politics is capable of solu- 
tion on national'lines alone. As Mr. Morel says in a 
striking phrase, ‘‘ Armaments are the barometer of our 
relations with foreign Powers,’’ and the fact that, in 
spite of the extreme pressure towards State economy, 
a considerable increase takes place this year in our 
expenditure on armaments is of sinister significance. 
Popular instruction needs simple lessons—often in arith- 
metic. And even the least instructed workers cannot fail 
to see that armaments, and the policy they signify and 
serve, mean so much less money for health, for educa- 
tion, and for the improvement of national life. 

But so deep-cut are the ancient grooves of thought 
and sentiment along which States, like lonely stars, have 
habitually moved, that it would be very difficult even for 
a Labor Government to cut themselves adrift, and follow 
paths of enlightened internationalism, unless there was 
widespread among the people a_ stronger sense 
of the material and moral bearings of internationalism 
than exists at present. Among the workers there is. 
indeed, a vague sentiment attaching to the term Inter- 
national, suggestive of some common interest in the 
workers of the world, some common antagonism to the 
abuses of Capitalism. But that is not enough for an 
enlightened policy. A closer and more concrete under- 
standing of the common interest is needed. And that 
can only come through a clearer comprehension of the 
political, economic, and cultural bonds which unite 
nations. Tt does not suffice to expound the logic of 
Free Trade. Some workmen suspect this as a class- 
creed of Liberalism, and their more enlightened 
leaders have some difficulty in keeping the short-range 
interests of certain trades from asserting themselves along 
channels of national protection. Of even greater 
urgency is the need of an economic education adequate 
to make the workers realize that no single grave issue 
of Labor policy for our people is capable of solution 
on purely national lines. So intricately and so vari- 
ously are our economic forces and interests interwoven 
with those of other nations, that no considerable improve- 
ment of working-class conditions, in wages, hours, or 
other ways, is attainable here without some correspond- 
ing movement among other peoples. America may try 
to dodge this inconvenient truth by the isolation of 
economic nationalism. We cannot. We must, there- 
fore, in our own vital interest take the lead in construc- 
tive internationalism. If the Labor Party is distrustful 
of such machinery as the present League of Nations, it 
must find, or create, a substitute. 

But the ability even to attempt such an enlightened 
constructive internationalism implies the possession of 
the means of enlishtenment. Now, ample and reliable 
information is the first condition of enlightenment. It is 
notorious that this condition is at present inoperative. 
In no respect has the war brought more mischief than 
in its perfection of the art of propagandism. For 
before, no one had a full belief in the capacity of the con- 
trollers of the Press to manufacture wholesale public 
opinion and popular sentiment. To-day every vital 
interest of the people is deadened through the ability 
of some narrow class or economic interest to infect 
public opinion through its control of the sources of 
information, In home affairs the danger is considerable. 
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But here there exist checks and safeguards in the form of 
competing sources of information, and in the closer con- 
tact of many citizens with the concrete facts. In foreign 
affairs the control of a few cables and collecting stations, 
and the pouring of the dope or stimulant through the 
channels of scores of newspapers, are subject to no such 
checks and safeguards. Every informed person knows, 
for instance, how in recent months this Press has been 
injecting its false information and its perilous sug- 
gestion into the minds of its millions of readers. 
What security can there be under such conditions for 
the formation of a sane international mind? We do 
not hesitate to affirm that the problem of an adequate 
and genuine Free Press is more urgent at the 
present time than any other of the many menaces to 
Freedom. For a free mind, reasonable, informed, and 
disinterested, is the condition and the instrument of 
every higher liberty, and the Press is, and will remain, 
the chief avenue of this education. We hope the Labor 
Party, therefore, will devote its whole mind and resources 
to devising ways and means of surmounting this 
obstacle to popular: instruction in foreign politics. 








TEACHERS AND JOURNALISTS. 


Last week one of Lord Rothermere’s newspapers 
published a cartoon which showed a blatant pedagogue 
sitting as a burden on the shoulders of a tiny taxpayer 
while feasting on pineapples and other choice fruits. 
This was to indicate to those who, doubtless for good 
reasons, keep busy his lordship’s printing presses— 
machinery which we understand has been fruitful of 
several pineapples and peerages—that some school 
teachers have been presumptuous enough to resist 
further and, we think, unjustifiable reductions in their 
salaries. They did not try Bumble as harshly as 
Oliver Twist. They did not ask for more. They did not 
object even to take less, but only the deduction on which 
Bumble insisted. The facts are simple, may be had 
for the asking, and are easily verifiable. What the 
elementary school teacher earns, what he does for his 
money, what is the deep importance to the community 
of his work, what are to-day’s rents and prices, are 
evidence which ought to be of interest to every 
parent in the country. The importance, therefore, 
which a great newspaper proprietor accords not only to 
school teachers, but to the knowledge and intelligence 
of the parents who send their children daily to those 
teachers, is briefly indicated in the sort of cartoon we 
have described. We may presume it would not have 
been published had it been judged likely to injure the 
circulation of the paper. The seriousness of such a 
cartoon lies not in the fact that it was published, for it 
was exactly the picture which would please the peer 
whose views concerning the national treasure house in 
Bloomsbury were once publicly indicated ; it is of serious 
and depressing importance because it was judged that 
it would rouse not public resentment, but approval. 
Approval? Well, at least’ nothing better than 
indifference. Yet if it suffices modern newspaper pro- 
prietors that education should not go beyond what is 
necessary .to spell out the legends under the Sunday 
pictures, or the conditions of a free insurance coupon, it 
is clearly insufficient for acquiring that knowledge of a 
modern world and its unrelenting conditions which alone 
can save us from national darkness and revolution. But 
farmers prefer that tlie children of laborers should know 





something less than they themselves know; and to what 
does that amount? The Danes and the Hollanders can 
beat them hollow. Tradesmen do not want intelligence 
trained above the requirements of the counter and the 
cash desk. Merchants of the more conservative kind 
desire that their assistants should confine their care to 
the office routine ; knowledge, which leads to enterprise, 
looks dangerous to ignorance, which is properly cautious. 
The reluctance of even the big manufacturers, men 
usually of more imagination, to encourage and endow 
scientific research, because no immediate profit can be 
honestly predicted—though modern commerce lives by 
obscure happenings in the laboratories—keeps good men 
out of science, and goes far to stultify the work of those 
who are in it. 

For such reasons, and because of a popular Press 
whicn would be assured of permanence if the schools 
supplied it with readers having no more critical intel- 
ligence than is satisfied now with what it gets, there has 
been a successful general attack on the status of the 
teacher, the well-being of his charges, and the equip- 
ment of the elementary school. Every promise wrung 
from privilege and wealth by terror during the war when 
the faults of our social system became stark, but when 
men had to be persuaded, bad as it was, to go forth and 
save it, has been broken now privilege and wealth feel 
safe again. It is a pretty rough comment on the hum- 
bug of remorse which spontaneously arises out of fear. 
The promises have vanished with the Zeppelins. They 
are forgotten, like the threat to the Channel ports. 
We are now going to make the schoolchildren help to 
pay for the cost of killing off their elder brothers. The 
picture of wealthy Englishmen whining about high taxa- 
tion, while eager to lessen the value of children’s school 
years, accords well with the dispatch of boys of eighteen 
to die at the crossings of the road to Calais. 

We feel that this lessening of the value of the schools 
—except, as we see, the great public schools—is as 
dangerous a threat to the well-being of the British com- 
munity as ever was Ludendorff’s attack in March, 1918. 
We cannot plead now that we do not know of the defects 
in our social system, especially on its educational side. 
The war baldly revealed them, and they were acknow- 
ledged with dismay. It is idle to say that, though we 
were sincere when we confessed to our sins through fear, 
now we cannot afford to pay. It is a truism that we 
cannot afford not to pay ; and while declaring our sorrow 
when saving over three millions on education, we yet are 
committed to waste on useless naval docks at Singapore 
a matter of eleven millions. 

In various parts of the country, as at Croydon, 
Education Committees have given the teachers notice 
unless certain deductions in salary are accepted. If the 
teachers, with no alternative but to submit or to leave, 
choose the latter, the Press calls it “a teachers’ strike.’’ 
It is rare that the Press admits a lock-out anywhere. The 
man who objects to having his salary reduced is always 
a contumacious fellow; and so far as Croydon is con- 
cerned, we submit, after an inspection of the reports in 
the London Press, that the National Union of Teachers 
have a serious grievance against the National Union of 
Journalists. The Croydon Education Committee, whose 
case certainly appears to have a serious defect inas- 
much as there has been no official pronouncement 
concerning the scale om which its teachers should be 
paid, are said to have refused arbitration, and now 
threaten to fill the places of the teachers unless they 
accept the Council’s terms. Instead of which we are to 
gather that the teachers have too many pineapples. 
This is the spirit in bargaining, and this is the kind of 
publicity, to which we so strongly object. If working 
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journalists-desire the respect of their brother pro- 
fessionals, then their behavior is curious. And if men of 
business wish the lesson to be still better understood than 
it is to-day that there is no freedom, whatever the 
patriotic song about it, where there is not economic 
freedom, then they are going the right way about it. Do 
they not understand what kind of lessons children will get 
from men and women everywhere who have been forced 
to accept terms which they believe are unjust? And do 
they suppose that a well-selected assortment of gossip 
and football in the Press owned by wealthy men will 
properly compensate the matter? We fear they are 
wrong. There has been too much light of late years 
which could not be sufficiently screened. Much of the 
litter of broken promises, which incenses harassed men 
and women wherever now they turn their eyes, may pre- 
sently lose its power to irritate, if things go well. But 
two injustices, in the long run, are going to be heavily 
paid for. They will have caused injuries to the body and 
mind of the community which, history shows, have 
certain unfortunate consequences; one is housing, and 
the other education. It is in these matters that class 
distinctions are so apparent and contemptuous that the 
lesson cannot be missed even by the stupid. 





Hite and Wetters. 


THE “NATION” LUNCH. 


[As illness prevented the Editor from conducting his last 


number from the Office, the staff is able to use this” 


Article without his knowledge. } 


Some sixteen years ago, when Mr. Massingham and 
myself were colleagues on the “ Daily News,’’ he entered 
my room where I was laboring at a leading article to 
tell me he proposed to resign his position as Parlia- 
mentary correspondent in order to take up the editorship 
of the reconstructed ‘‘ Speaker.’’ I remember he was 
good enough to ask me to contribute to the newspaper, 
and strongly recommended that I should take his place 
in the Parliamentary work of the “ Daily News.’’ 

I remember also how strongly I endeavored to dis- 
suade him from this course; and I am afraid that 
through our talk my leading article looked somewhat 
confused next morning. He was then at the height of his 
power as a Parliamentary journalist. His influence was 
certainly greater than that of most of the Ministers and 
ex-Cabinet Ministers of the time. Indeed, quite a number 
of these used to solicit policy or praise; and he was 
making the reputations of the new men, such as Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill. Everybody 
who mattered in the world round Westminster read the 
Parliamentary sketch which he wrote night by night; 
and those who knew nothing of the actual debate 
very largely took their opinions from it. His qualities 
were then, as when he made the “Daily Chronicle,’’ 
a complete fearlessaess, a brilliance of phrasing, a 
disinterestedness, and that sudden seizing of the effect 
of events at the moment, -with all their implica- 
tions, which make the difference between a first-class 
and second-class journalist in the extraordinarily rapid 
hour-by-hour changes in the discussions of Parliament. 
I put some of the considerations of his strength in these 
matters before him, and told him that under no circum- 
stances would I take his place, but that if his mind was 
made up I would, of course, give him any help I could 
for his new paper. He had a great idea then, which he 
expounded to me in the small hours of the night, of 





running that paper not entirely as a one-man show, but | 





to hold a meeting every week, of which he would be 
chairman indeed, but in the midst of a gathering 
that would include not only his regular contributors, 
but visitors introduced by himself and his contributors ; 
where conversation would be entirely free, entirely reck- 
less, entirely secret, and in which we could hammer out 
together ideas suitable for the paper to advocate. The 
National Liberal Club were good enough to put a room 
with their humble lunch at our disposal, and so arose 
those famous weekly Nation lunches, which all who took 
part in will remember for the rest of their lives. 

T have joined many dining clubs littered with names 
of European celebrity ; I have attended regular dinners 
at the House of Commons from which one departed feel- 
ing one had achieved some addition to a- liberal 
education. But throughout this time of not much less 
than a generation I can assert that the Nation lunch, 
with Mr. Massingham in the chair, represented some- 
thing so unique and exhilarating that one would sweep 
away all other engagements in order to attend. 

Someone some day must give a fuller account of the 
kind of talk that went on there and the kind of friend- 
ships that were there formed. Men arrived of all classes 
and creeds, from Prime Ministers downwards. Mr. 
Massingham’s own staff consisted, of course, of some of 
the most brilliant thinkers and talkers in England, and 
you have only to mention the names of such men as 
Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Hammond, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. Hirst, and Mr. Evans 
(now on the ‘‘ Observer ’’), to realize that you are dealing 
with literature ‘‘ at the centre.’’ But, of course, tke 
real centre and core of it all was the Editor. He 
would break up small disputes which would generate in 
corners, dragging men into the main stream of conver- 
sation ; and with humor, with tolerance, would propound 
hypotheses which we had to refute when we were recal- 
citrant. He was interested in life in all its many varied 
aspects, not merely in one limited political survey. 
Every kind of genius or freak streamed at times 
through that quiet room in the National Liberal Club. 
Mr. Nevinson would bring romantic, copper-colored 
chiefs to tell us of some iniquity which was being per- 
petrated at the other end of the world. Mr. Brailsford 
would introduce strange figures with heads shaped like 
eggs, bald-headed, with long beards, who, we would 
only casually learn, hadi spent the best years of their life in 
prison (there is nothing in the world like the patience and 
acceptance of life by the Slav), and who subsequently have 
become Prime Ministers or members of high office in that 
strange land which we term, for want of a better title, 
Eastern Europe. I remember taking Mr. Lloyd George 
there, and someone else bringing Lord Robert Cecil ; 
while literary men were accounted as common as silver 
in the days of King Solomon. The best of all, I think, 
was when Vachel Lindsay was persuaded by us to 
recite in that amazing method of his, and, on my 
challenging him to write a poem on President Harding, 
declaimed one he had written on President McKinley 
twenty years before, asserting that they were all the 
same. We had German Ministers after the war, who 
bowed so often and so profoundly on their departure that 
we never knew when to cease responding. We have had 
some of the most brilliant and famous -of the publicists 
of France. We had a sound rule that everyone should 
speak the truth in him, and that rule often provoked the 
fiercest of quarrels when every man hurled cheerful 
insults or bitter epigrams at his opponent. But I do 
not remember any lunch ending with any permanent ill- 
feeling between one man and another ; and I think that 
the responsibility for the fact that we who felt deeply on 
divergent questions departed always with a sense of 
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respect for each other was due almost entirely to the 
intervention of the Editor, who knew that while men 
had diverse and almost religious political differences, 
they were expressing only their own honest minds. 

I have sometimes wished that some kind of ‘‘ dicta- 
phone ’’ could have been placed secretly in a corner as 
a record of conversation and debate which I should think 
is almost unique in modern history, and compared with 
which the ephemeral reminiscences and diaries of the 
moment would count for little. From such material a 
book could be composed that would take its place among 
the best. And it is because of my remembrance of 
“these golden hours, now silent and so many dead,”’ 
and my affection for the man who made those golden 
hours possible, that I am writing these imperfect 
memories to-day. 

There comes back the memory of a _ whole 
generation, remembered in these debates, embodied in 
these columns. There was the time when we were all 
rejoicing at the destruction of a dull and lumpish 
Toryism, and exulting over the destruction of our 
enemies like Miriam over the Egyptians on the sea- 
shore. There was a time when the terrific calamity of 
the European war drove some of us into approval of 
British policy and some into disapproval, and some into 
doubt and disquietude. It is good to think that of the 
original company all are alive save one, though he 
perhaps was the greatest loss of all. I can still remember 
the moment when the former chairman of the Nation’s 
directors, Mr. Cross, came running through the doors 
of our secluded meeting-place and almost crying out that 
Kitchener and all his crew had been drowned ; and that 
we burst into laughter, thinking this was some new joke, 
as we had no idea that Kitchener was at sea. That was a 
sombre lunch ; and another sombre lunch was that when 
Mr. Cross himself, who was beloved by all, had also died 
in similar fashion. But for the rest “ Nothing is here 
for tears, nothing to wail Or knock the breast, no weak- 
ness, no contempt, Dispraise or blame.’’ We gave our 
best, as Heaven allowed us to see our best, to the great 
causes which we believed led to the improvement of the 
world. And we welcome a coming generation, which 
may in its turn find inspiration and give sacrifice in a 
world defiantly changed since we first took up the 
challenge. 

C. F. G. Masterman. 





JOHN STUART MILL.* 


In the fifty years that have passed since Mill’s death, 
no teacher has arisen whose influence upon the mind of 
his generation has been so beneficent or so far-reaching. 
Green did, indeed, gather about him a band of earnest 
souls; but his voice did not penetrate beyond the walls 
of the university. Our own day boasts a multitude of 
competing prophets; but they do not play so universal 
a part as Mill. Accessibility to new ideas, indignation 
against injustice, catholicity of temper, and an infinite 
patience—these were the qualities that made him the 
mirror of all that was best in his age. He transcended 
an environment as difficult and as compelling as any from 
which a great thinker has had to escape. Bentham and 
the Utilitarians did their best to destroy in him that 
individuality of mind which he estimated later as the 
best quality of man. The theories of their antagonists 
were set in a system as mean and narrow as ever disgraced 
a great people. Those who desire to evaluate the worth 
of Mill must remember that when he began to do his work 
the franchise was still unreformed, there was no popular 





* Died May 8th, 1873, 





education, the universities were still the jealously 
guarded preserve of the Church, and trade unions were 
enmeshed within the categories of a selfish law of con- 
spiracy. Most of these things have been either wholly or 
in part revised. The rights of the people have 
assumed a new dignity in political discourse. The 
inequities of our social system are confronted by a 
challenge at once defiant and decisive. It is not untrue 
te say that the evolution which has occurred was in large 
part foreseen by Mill, and that, Darwin apart, he was 
more responsible for its coming than any other thinker. 

No one can appreciate Mill who does not realize how 
wide are the influences which went to the formation of 
his thought. Not merely Bentham and James Mill, but 
Coleridge and Saint-Simon, Comte and Tocqueville, were 
streams that emptied themselves into the central ocean. 
The result is that in a period of narrow dogma he is 
distinguished by that instinct for eclecticism which is 
always characteristic of the most influential minds. He 
was a democrat, but no one was more critical of the evils 
of democracy. He was an individualist, but no one was 
more hostile to the excesses of laissez-faire. As Carlyle 
well saw, he was ultimately a mystic, but no one exposed 
more ruthlessly than he the dangers and illogic of 
ecclesiasticism. The ultimate thing for which he was 
concerned was the elevation of the mind of man. That 
was, at bottom, the root of all he wrote. It lends 
a quiet passion to his economic discussion as to his 
examination of the foundations of logic. It was the 
explanation alike of his zeal for popular education and 
of his defence of feminism. It was the motive behind 
his every attack upon injustice, whether of the 
American slave or the Irish peasant. Indignant pity, 
indeed, was with Mill, as with Burke, one of the noblest 
elements in his composition. That quality, with the 
power to be optimistic even when progress was heart- 
breakingly slow, informed all that he said and wrote. 
It lends, in the aftermath of fifty years, something of 
a prophetic quality to much of his speculation. It serves 
almost as much to encourage as to warn. It meant, as 
he once somewhere remarked, that if you can inform the 
passion of the multitude against the self-interest of a 
few, you have the right to await the outcome with confi- 
dence. But it meant also that the outcome is not 
a matter of some single person’s lifetime. The great 
changes of history are the result of a gradual and imper- 
ceptible accumulation of minute changes ; and the adjust- 
ment of man’s nature to new demands is, in matters of 
ultimate social constitution, the slowest of all efforts. 
But the adjustment can be made; and it was therein 
that Mill discovered our right to hope. 

He is not the author of a system. His mind, unlike 
that of his father or Bentham, responded too quickly to 
new ideas to acquire the vigor of outline that system- 
making demands. But there are certain points of 
emphasis in his work that are unmistakable. . Like all 
the Utilitarians, he realized the vast importance of 
institutions to the society which lived under them. He 
saw that institutions are built by human effort, and he 
did not, therefore, fail to emphasize the importance of 
legislation. There is nothing of the administrative 
nihilist about Mill. He was for compulsory education, 
legal limitation of the hours of labor, State endowment 
of research, the control by Government of public works, 
Government assistance to the poor. His individualism, 
that is, was tempered by the lesson from experience that 
the unfettered competition of private interests cannot 
produce a well-ordered commonwealth. The State was 
for Mill, as it was also for Bentham, the great reserve 
force of society which interferes to prevent the capture 
of the engines of social power by sinister interests. Nor 
must we miss the significance in this context of his con- 
tinuous emphasis upon co-operation. The student of 
Saint-Simon did not fail to remark that the wage-earning 
relationship is, in its simplest terms, a form of slavery. 
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He believed that it was possible—more, that it was 
imperative—to reorganize the industries of the nation 
upon co-operative lines. The workers could govern 
themselves industrially not less than politically upon the 
supreme condition that they were educated as citizens. 

That was the fact of urgency to which Mill never 
failed to return. His off-expressed contempt for the 
intellectual standards of English life lay in his unwearied 
insistence that education ‘‘ is not the principal but the 
sole remedy, if understood in its proper sense.’’ That 
sense was the realization that ‘‘ the main branch of 
the education of human beings is their habitual 
employment ’’; and, like Adam Smith, he understood 
that the more complex the industrial system, the more 
impossible for most is a creative citizenship unless the 
total environment is itself a moral and mental disci- 
pline. He realized that no such claim could be made 
for the industrial atmosphere of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Men who were made in their daily lives the 
mere tenders of machines could never have full access to 
the riches of civilization. Mill’s plea was for the con- 
ferring of that full and stimulating responsibility to 
which, at least ultimately, enduring civic strength is 
traceable. The private must feel that the platoon is 
an expression of himself if it is to do its duty on the 
field of battle; and he can never gain that sense if he 
is condemned for life to be the unheeded recipient of 
orders it is his duty unthinkingly to obey. We’, doubt- 
less, should state his problem in different terms; for 
half a century’s further experience of capitalism has, on 
the one hand, raised new problems of international 
scope, and, on the other, intensified our perception that 
the qualities of democratic citizenship cannot be made 
manifest while autocracy presides over the industrial 
sphere. Yet the limitations of private enterprise were 
never long absent from Mill’s mind; and the posthu- 
mous essays on Socialism are, even in their fragmentary 
form, evidence that he found its more extreme theses 
incompatible with social good. 

__ It is in this economic background that Mill’s indi- 
vidualism needs to be placed. And it is essential to its 
understanding to realize that it is not an automatic 
individualism. The thing for which Mill was concerned 
was that the citizen should be given the full chance to be 
himself at his best. That, at bottom, is the meaning 
alike of his emphasis upon the importance of diversity 
and upon the fact that there are reserves within the 
human mind into which organization cannot, and ought 
not to, enter. It was for that end that he built the social 
fabric upon a toleration so wide as to seem to not a few 
the coronation of eccentricity. To that end, also, he gave 
an earnest adherence to schemes like that of Hare, which 
aim at protecting minorities from the paralyzing effect 
of custom and numerical power. The object he had in 
view was the great object taat individual vigor of mind 
should fructify the varied interests which it is the pur- 
pose of the democratic State to bring to the door of its 
humblest citizen. We should, perhaps, state Mill’s 
problem differently ; and the experience of half a century 
would make us emphasize more firmly the degree to 
which the preservation of individuality depends upon the 
positive character of social control. But the ideal of 
Mill is still as noble an ideal as a man may desire: the 
perception that the eminent worth of human personality 
is too precious to be degraded ‘by institutions. Mill’s 
method may, as Burke once put it, turn duties into 
doubts ; but the common welfare depends, more surely 
than we are apt to realize, upen the extent to which 
men can be persuaded not to confound our wonted insti- 
tutions with the ultimate principles of social organization. 

Mill, of course, was no more free than others 
from the doubts of the time-spirit. It has been easy to 
show that the concessions he made to the critics of 
Benthamism have been destructive of its foundations. 
He thought that the theory of economic value was 
complete ; and Jevons and Menger arose to demonstrate 





the instability of scientific hypothesis. His psychology 
reads a little pathetically now; for Hartley and the 
Associationists do not hold the proud place that was 
theirs in his day. Clearly, too, his pattern of represen- 
tative government is more simple than the facts would 
warrant; and Fitzjames Stephen was able to make the 
theory of toleration seem to Conservatives an exercise 
in bad logic. Certainly, it must be admitted that none 
of Mill’s construction has the permanence which belongs 
to work of the first literary rank. The corroding hand 
of Time lays its fingers more surely on political writing 
than upon any other kind. Fashions change ; men answer 
problems in new ways. Yet it is essential to bear in 
mind that the difficulties Mill’s critics have found are in 
large part the result of his own sense of the complexity 
of life, in part also of the fact that they inherit the 
consequences of his work. The modern economist may 
use a technique more refined than that of Mill ; he rarely 
conveys the same sense of generous insight into his 
material. The modern logician has an apparatus incom- 
parably more delicate and subtle ; but those very qualities 
make his work less accessible and, therefore, less educa- 
tive than Mill’s. The tradition is different because he 
wrote; and that, after all, is the final answer to critical 
analysis. 

For the truest word about Mill has been spoken, as 
is fitting, by the most loved of all his disciples. “ Respect 
for him,’’ says Lord Morley, “ became an element of 
men’s own self-respect.’ No one, on any final estimate, 
can doubt that Mill, as no other figure of his time, raised 
the moral stature of his generation. He ceaselessly 
directed its attention to the problems that are funda- 
mental ; he always made those problems intelligible and 


_ interesting. The “ Autobiography,” in the end the most 


imperishable of his writings, is a record as noble as any 
in our literature of consistent devotion to the public good. 
Whatever he touched he did not fail to clarify. Few 
men have been more rigorous in their standards, and no 
man more zealous in the pursuit of justice. Certain 
defects, of course, he had ; beside Rousseau, for instance, 
the fires of his emotion seem pallid and thin. But where 
Rousseau appealed to men’s hearts, Mill elevated their 
minds. He held as high as any man the lamp of reason, 
and it burned the more brightly because he lived. There 
are men in the record of English thought, like Hobbes 
and Hume, whose work has been more universal ; there 
have been men also, like Bentham, whose immediate 
influence has been more profound. But there are few 
who have better illuminated the tradition of his age, and 
none whose contribution was more honorable or more 
nearly stainless. 
H. J. L. 





“HUMAN DOCUMENTS.” 


Ir seems a pity that our days should pass—yesterday and 
yesterday and yesterday—dissolving into “‘ the uncom- 
fortable night of nothing,’’ without memorial or record. 
Each day of everybody’s life is a miracle, more inexplic- 
able and incalculable than the daily miracle of sunrise 
and sunset. To everybody it brings a commingled host 
of thoughts, feelings, and emotions—pleasures, pains, 
comfort, annoyances, anxiety, relief, hope or disappoint- 
ment. To everybody, except the few who can afford to 
dwell in hermit caves or on the tops of pillars, it brings 
some connection with other people—fellow-workers or 
fellow-idlers, favorites or enemies, friends or relations. 
Even to the most torpid, the day is crowded with sensa- 
tions; and even the most energetic enjoys, I suppose, 
brief intervals of calm. It seems pitiful—it is almost 
incredible—that all the vital experiences of to-day 
should by to-morrow have become a blank of non- 
entity, like the sums a child washes from a slate, 
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irrevocable as the million ages before man appeared upon 
the earth. It seems an extravagant waste, a lamentable 
squandering; and that, I believe, is the main reason 
why some people have persistently written their Diaries. 
The Diary is an attempt to clutch at transitory time 
before it whirls into oblivion. It is a fond endeavor to 
retard the hurrying chariot, to grasp some shadow of 
permanence, to cry, like Faust, to the flying moment, 
“* Oh, stay, thou art sofair! ’’ And even if the moment 
be not fair but grisly, still the Diarist would not have it 
blotted out for ever. 

It is natural to think of Diaries and the transitory 
nature of days when a great change has come, and the 
habit of many years is to be broken short. The labor of 
all those many years is swept away like dust in a spring- 
cleaning, unless some unsuspected Diary has concealed its 
records. And so such a book as Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s 
‘* English Diaries ’’ (Methuen) comes to me with peculiar 
fitness. The book is an anthology of some hundred and 
twenty people—English people only—who, since the time 
of Edward VI. up to the death of Barbellion, have 
written Diaries with that fond hope of rescuing their 
lives from the abyss of time. Other motives they may 
have had, and in his Introductory Essay, Mr. Ponsonby 
shrewdly analyzes them. Egotism, he thinks, has been 
the main motive; not that he condemns such egotism in 
a diarist, for the habit of writing a Diary may often 
save the friends of an egotist from having the egotism 
poured out upon themselves. Besides, Mr. Ponsonby 
insists throughout the book that the value of a Diary 
depends, not upon the substance or subject, but entirely 
upon the writer’s nature; and the expression of one’s 
nature involves, I suppose, a certain egotism. 
Montaigne, for instance, though he did not actually 
write a Diary, appears to have been a diarist by nature, 
and he tells us that in his Essays he most earnestly 
desired to make himself known. That is the kind of 
egotism which, whether consciously or not, creates the 
diarist. Vanity, which is a perverted egotism, may enter 
as another motive, and sometimes the diarist has appar- 
ently written in order to recapitulate his life to him- 
self when old age comes, or merely to amuse posterity. 
Mr. Ponsonby also tells us of ‘‘ people with orderly 
minds who, by means of private writing, want to make 
a sort of survey of their position and of their opinions 
as well as of events which concern them. . . . They use 
their diary pages for clearing their minds, for threshing 
out human problems, for taking stock of the situation,”’ 
and so on. I doubt if those are the most interesting 
diarists. Mr. Gladstone’s Diary is all very well, but 
Mr. Ponsonby quotes from the Diaries of many unknown 
people that one would rather read. After all, it is the 
desire to keep some hold upon the living day lest it should 
slip away into the death of non-existence—it is that long- 
ing for permanence which drives the diarist to his hard 
and regular labor. As Mr. Ponsonby says:— 

‘Diarists are interested in themselves, they are 
watching themselves journeying along the road of life. 

. . . They are awake, alert, and alive to all that concerns 

them, and this degree of egotism will make the busiest of 

them find time and opportunity for writing notes.” 

I cannot take much even of a first-rate Diary at one 
stretch. The form is too jolting and inconsequent. 
Scawen Blunt’s Diaries are not included in this volume, 
because he was still alive when-the collection was made ; 
but they are good Diaries, and yet I would not for any 
money read them through on end. It seems delightful 
to take up an old volume of ‘‘ Punch,”’ but in a quarter 
of an hour one finds that, however excellent the separate 
jokes may be, the reading of one after another is no joke 
at all. So it is with Diaries. The mind is jiggled and 
jolted about from subject to subject till it only longs for 
any continuous and consecutive work to which it can 
say, ‘‘ Flow on, thou shining river,’’ while it floats 





at rest upon the stream. But no one questions the 
charm of the true diarist, if only he is taken a few 
drops at a time. As to what makes the charm, 
Mr. Ponsonby rightly tells us it has nothing to do with 
great events or great people or public life or even 
adventures. As he says, ‘‘ The diarist is endeared to us 
for the strongest of all possible reasons—that he is so 


like us. ... It is this distinctive humanity which 
differentiates diary-writing from other forms of 
literature.’’ First of all in a Diary we look for the 


personality of a human being, good or bad. Indeed, the 
bad is often the more attractive, probably because it 
shows more of that ‘‘ distinctive humanity,’’ and is more 
“‘ like us.’? Evelyn and Pepys were friends; they lived 
side by side in time, and both were famous diarists. 
Evelyn was a man of high culture and honorable life. 
But if one were asked to choose between Evelyn’s Diary 
and Pepys’s Diary for a month’s reading? The question 
need not be put. © 

A diarist is always secretive, for if others knew his 
habit, he would be left more lonely than a cloud. His 
enemies would regard him as a serpent in the grass; 
his friends would fear he was writing their epitaph. In 
the freedom of his solitude, unrestrained by fear of libel 
or broken bones, there is no knowing what he may be 
saying, and though it is true, as Mr. Ponsonby says, that 
no editor can be trusted not to spoil a Diary, yet the stuff 
is sure to come out in naked completeness some time or 
other, just as Pepys’s has come out. Criticism on friends 
is sure to be a part of every Diary, and even enemies do 
not escape. Records of moods and opinions which may 
have been transitory as the day are stuck in the Diary, 
as unalterable as mummies in a museum, and one cannot 
protest to future generations, ‘‘ Oh, come! I did not 
mean that so seriously.’’ To be sure, the complete diarist 
finds many other subjects besides personal criticism or 
gossip. In fact, a love of gossip, especially of anecdote, 
makes the dullest diarist of all, except, perhaps, the 
recorder of sports—hunting runs, ‘‘ kills,’”” or games at 
ball. Mr. Ponsonby tells us that in his researches he has 
found mention of health and weather almost invariable, 
as was to be expected, since health and weather are the 
very bases of life. Food and drink come often; clothes 
rarely, I suppose because up to now the women diarists 
in England have been few (and in passing, I should have 
thought that Mr. Ponsonby might have stretched a point 
to include the great Anne Clifford among his diarists). 
Professional work is a rare subject, too; but family and 
servants common, and so are parties, theatres, books, 
celebrities, and adventures. In one point only I dis- 
agree with Mr. Ponsonby: he thinks accounts of travel 
make the dullest of all Diaries. Now, I find great 
interest in good Diaries of travel, such as Gray’s or 
Boswell’s or Cobbett’s; and of Evelyn’s records, for the 
moment, the things I recall most distinctly in his Diary 
are incidents upon his tours, as when a wolf ate his fat 
little dog; or a woman, having nothing else, gave the 
hungry travellers some of her own milk in a bowl. To 
be sure, the interest of a travel Diary increases with its 
age; but that is true of all Diaries and intimate docu- 
ments, as is seen in the Paston Letters, which would be 
of small value if written within the last twenty years. 

I think, too, that Mr, Ponsonby makes too light of 
the great public events, such as the execution of 
Charles I., or the Protector’s funeral, which may come 
upon us with startling reality in the midst of a common 
Diary. But I agree that the really valuable points are 
those little touches of character or of human sympathy 
which distinguish all the best diarists. As when 
John Wesley records his resolution, ‘‘ Never to laugh— 
no, not for a moment! ’’ Or when John Byrom writes, 
‘* Rose at twelve—why no sooner?—God be merciful 
to me a sinner! ’’ Or when Fanny Burney writes: ‘‘ At 
Weymouth. The King bathes and with great success; 
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a machine follows the Royal one into the sea, filled with 
fiddlers who play ‘ God Save the King ’ as His Majesty 
takes his plunge.’”’ Or when Mrs. Gladstone writes: 
‘‘ Engaged a cook after a long conversation on religious 
matters, chiefly between her and William.’’ As was to be 
expected, Mr. Ponsonby has found those “‘ religious 
matters ’’ perhaps the most frequent subjects of all in 
English Diaries. On the other hand, self-examination 
and introspection, such as we find in Amiel (who, how- 
ever, condemned the habit of Diaries as dangerous) or 
even in Marie Bashkirtseff, are rare among our diarists. 
The English nature is trained to conceal or stifle its 
emotions, and as an example of fine English reticence, 
one might quote an English officer who, during the Boer 
War, just after the battles of Modder River and Magers- 
fontein, at which he was present, wrate in his Diary the 
details of a day’s fishing, the flies he used, the most suit- 
able rod and gut, and his anxiety to secure a pony for 
coursing hares, and then added, ‘‘ We have had two 
big battles.’’ 

But the tendency to introspection, even in England, 
is certainly growing, either because our educated classes, 
which usually supply the diarists, are becoming more 
thoughtful, or because town life is excluding them from 
outdoor interests and active occipations. The fashion of 
Psycho-analysis naturally increases introspection, and if 
it continues, the Diaries of our young men and maidens, 
including the record of their dreams and interpreta- 
tions, will provide posterity with a bulk of private infor- 
mation that I hope will be of interest in a century or 
two. Certainly it will be marked by the diarist’s touch 
of intimate personality. But for myself, who have never 
dreamt of interpreting my dreams by rule, my entry for 
to-day, if I kept a Diary at all, might run:— 

‘* April 25 :—My cat Peter, oblivious of the English 
law that overrides the sun, came in just one hour too 
late for the sup of milk I spare him at my breakfast ; 
whereat he loudly complained. Myself much vexed at a 
vacuum-cleaner, snorting and inhaling dust in my room 
while I was writing this article. Sympathized with maid 
who protested she ‘didn’t hold with them vacuums’ as 
compared with her own human hands. For sixteen 
years, whenever in England, I have written in the service 
of Tur Nation and its great editor, but thus to-day I 
concluded the last ‘middle’ I shall ever write for it; 
whereat much grieved.”’ 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





Short Studies, 


SIX YEARS AFTER. 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


[There is good reason to believe that this unfinished story is 
the last to which Katherine Mansfield set her hand. A first 
draft of it was written in the winter of 1921. With this she 
was evidently dissatisfied. Her papers show that she took it up 
again many times. The final version, apparently written about 
November, 1922, breaks off abruptly at the words: “‘ Can one 
do nothing for the dead? And for a long time the answer had 
been—Nothing!”’ The two concluding paragraphs are taken 
from an earlier version.—J. M. M.} 


Ir was not the afternoon to be on deck—on the con- 
trary. It was exactly the afternoon when there is no 
snugger place than a warm cabin, a warm bunk. Tucked 
up with a rug, a hot-water bottle, and a piping hot cup 
of tea, she would not have minded ‘the weather in the 
least. But he hated cabins—hated to be inside any- 
where more than was absolutely necessary. He had 
a passion for keeping, as he called it, above-board, 
especially when he was travelling. And it wasn’t 
surprising, considering the enormous amount of time he 
spent cooped up in the office. So, when he rushed away 





from her as soon as they got on board, and came back 
five minutes later to say he had secured two deck-chairs 
on the lee side and the steward was undoing the rugs, her 
voice through the high skin-collar murmured ‘‘ Good ”’ ; 
and because he was looking at her, she smiled with bright 
eyes and blinked quickly, as if to say, ‘‘ Yes, perfectly 
all right—absolutely.’’ And she meant it. 

** Then we’d better— ”’ said he, and he tucked her 
hand inside his arm and began to rush her off to where 
their chairs stood. But she had just time to breathe, 
‘““ Not so fast, Daddy, please,’?’ when he remembered 
too, and slowed down. 

Strange! They had been married twenty-eight 
years, and it was still an effort to him, each time, to 
adapt his pace to hers. 

““ Not cold, are you? ”’ he asked, glancing sideways 
at her. Her little nose, geranium-pink above the dark 
fur, was answer enough. But she thrust her free hand 
into the velvet pocket of her jacket and murmured gaily, 
**T shall be glad of my rug.’’ 

He pressed her tighter to his side—a quick, nervous 
pressure. He knew, of course, that she ought to be down 
in the cabin; he knew that it was no afternoon for her 
to be sitting on deck, in this cold and raw mist, lee 
side or no lee side, rugs or no rugs, and he realized how 
she must be hating it. But he had come to believe that 
it really was easier for her to make these sacrifices than 
it was for him. Take their present case, for instance. 
If he had gone down to the cabin with her, he would 
have been miserable the whole time, and he couldn’t 
have helped showing it. At any rate, she would have 
found him out. Whereas, having made up her mind 
to fall in with his ideas, he would have betted anybody 
she would even go so far as to enjoy the experience. Not 
because she was without personality of her own. Good 
Lord! She was absolutely brimming with it. But 


- because . . . but here his thoughts always stopped. 


Here they always felt the need of a cigar, as it were. 
And looking at the cigar-tip, his fine blue eyes narrowed. 
It was a law of marriage, he supposed... . All the 
same, he always felt guilty when he asked these sacrifices 
of her. That was what the quick pressure meant. His 
being said to her being: ‘‘ You do understand, don’t 
you?’’ and there was an answering tremor in her 
fingers, ‘‘ I wnderstand.”’ 

Certainly, the steward—good little chap—had done 
all in his power to make them comfortable. He had 
put up their chairs in whatever warmth there was, and 
out of the smell. She did hope he would be tipped 
adequately. It was on occasions like these (and her fife 
seemed to be full of such occasions) that she wished it 
was the woman who controlled the purse. 

‘“‘ Thank you, steward. That will do beautifully.’’ 

“Why are stewards so often delicate-looking? ’’ 


she wondered, as her feet were tucked under. ‘‘ This 
poor little chap looks as though he’d got a chest, and yet 
one would have thought . . . the sea air. . . .”’ 


The button of the pigskin purse was undone. The 
tray was tilted. She saw sixpences, shillings, half- 
crowns. 

*“T should give him five shillings,’ she decided, 
“‘ and tell him to buy himself a good nourishing " 

He was given a shilling, and he touched his cap and 
seemed genuinely grateful. 

Well, it might have been worse. It might have 
been sixpence. It might, indeed. For at that moment 
Father turned towards her and said, half-apologetically, 
stuffing the purse back, ‘‘ I gave him a shilling. I think 
it was worth it, don’t you? ”’ 

** Oh, quite! Every bit! ’’ said she. 

* * * * - | 

It is extraordinary how peaceful it feels on a little 
steamer, once the bustle of leaving port is over. In 
a quarter of an hour one might have been at sea for 
days. There is something almost touching, childish, in 
the way people submit themselves to the new conditions. 
They go to bed in the early afternoon, they shut their 
eyes, and “‘ it’s night ’’—like little children who turn the 
table upside down and cover themselves with the table- 
cloth. And those who remain on deck—they seem to be 
always the same, those few hardened men travellers— 
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pause, light their pipes, stamp softly, gaze out to sea, 
and their voices are subdued as they walk up and down. 
The long-legged little girl chases after the red-cheeked 
boy, but soon both are captured; and the old sailor, 
swinging an unlighted lantern, passes and dis- 
appears. ... 

He lay back, the rug to his chin, and she saw he was 
breathing deeply. Sea air! If anyone believed in sea 
air, it was he. He had the strongest faith in its tonic 
qualities. But the great thing was, according to him, 
to fill the lungs with it the moment you came on board. 
Otherwise, the sheer strength of it was enough to give 
youachill.... : 

She gave a small chuckle, and he turned to her 
quickly. “ What is it?’’ 

** It’s your cap,’’ she said. ‘‘ I never can get used 
to you in a cap. You look such a thorough burglar.” 

‘* Well, what the deuce am I to wear?’’ He shot 
up one grey eyebrow and wrinkled his nose. ‘“ It’s 
a very good cap, too. Very fine specimen of its kind. 
It’s got a very rich white satin lining.’”’ He paused. 
He declaimed, as he had hundreds of times before at this 
stage, ‘‘ Rich and rare were the gems she wore.”’ 

But she was thinking he really was childishly proud 
of the white satin lining. He would like to have taken 
off his cap and made her feel it. ‘‘ Feel the quality! ”’ 
How often had she rubbed between finger and thumb 
his coat, his shirt cuff, tie, sock, linen handkerchief, 
while he said that! 

She slipped down more deeply into her chair. 

And the little steamer pressed on, pitching gently, 
over the grey, unbroken, gently moving water, that was 
veiled with slanting rain. 

Far out, as though idly, listlessly, gulls were flying. 
Now they settled on the waves, now they beat up into 
the rainy air, and shone against the pale sky like the 
lights within a pearl. They looked cold and lonely. 
“ How lonely it will be when we have passed by! ’’ she 
thought. ‘‘ There will be nothing but the waves and 
those birds and rain falling.”’ 

She gazed through the rust-spotted railing along 
which big drops trembled, until suddenly she shut her 
lips. It was as if a warning voice inside her had said, 
‘* Don’t look! ”’ 

‘“ No, I won’t,’’ she decided. 
much too depressing.”’ 

But immediately, she opened her eyes and looked 
again. Lonely birds, water lifting, white, pale sky— 
how were they changed? 

And it seemed to her there was a presence far out 
there, between the sky and the water; someone very 
desolate and longing watched them pass, and cried as if 
to stop them—but cried to her alone. 

** Mother! ”’ 

‘* Don’t leave me,’’ sounded in the cry. ‘ Don’t 
forget me! You are forgetting me, you know you are! ”’ 
And it was as though from her own breast there came 
the sound of childish weeping. 

‘* My son—my precious child—it isn’t true 

Sh! How was it possible that she was sitting there 
on that quiet steamer beside Father, and at the same 
time she was hushing and holding a little, slender boy— 
so pale—who had just woke out of a dreadful dream? 

‘* T dreamed I was in a wood—somewhere far away 
from everybody—and I was lying down and a great 
blackberry vine grew over me. And I called to you— 
and you wouldn’t come—you wouldn’t come—so I had to 
lie there for ever.’’ 

What a terrible dream! We had always had terrible 
dreams. How often, years ago, when he was small, she 
had made some excuse and escaped from their friends in 
the dining-room or the drawing-room to come to the 
foot of the stairs and listen! ‘“ Mother!’’ And when 
he was asleep, his dream had journeyed with her back 
into the circle of lamplight ; it had taken its place there 
like a ghost. And now— 

Far more often—at all times—in all places—as 
now, for instance—she never settled down, she was never 
off her guard for a moment, but she heard him. He 


** It’s too depressing, 


7? 





wanted her. ‘‘ I am coming as fast asI can! As fast 
as I can!’’ But the dark stairs have no ending, and 
the worst dream of all—the one that is always the same 
—goes for ever and ever uncomforted. 

This is anguish! How is it to be borne? Still, it 
is not the idea of her suffering which is unbearable—it is 
his. Can one do nothing for the dead? And for a long 
time the answer had been—Nothing! 


. . . But softly, without a sound, the dark curtain 
has rolled down. There is no more to come. That is 
the end of the play. But it can’t end like that—so 
suddenly. There must be more. No, it’s cold, it’s still. 
There is nothing to be gained by waiting. 

But—did he go back again? Or, when the war 
was over, did he come home for good? Surely, he will 
marry—later on—not for several years. Surely one 
day I shall remember his wedding and my first grand- 
child—a beautiful dark-haired boy born in the early 
morning—a lovely morning—spring ! 

“Oh, Mother, it’s not fair to put these ideas into 
my head! Stop, Mother, stop! When I think of all 
I have missed, I can’t bear it.’’ 


“T can’t bear it!’’ She sits up, breathing the 
words, and tosses the dark rug away. It is colder than 
ever, and now the dusk is falling, falling like ash upon 
the pallid water. 

And the little steamer, growing determined, 
throbbed on, pressed on, as if at the end of the journey 
there waited... . 

(October, 1921? Autumn, 1922?) 





Letters to the Editor 


TROUBLE IN UPPER SILESIA. 


Srr,—Will you allow me, as a former member of the 
British Section, Inter-Allied Control and Plebiscite Com- 
mission in Upper Silesia, and correspondent of the ‘“ Times,” 
to say a few words as to the present state of affairs in that 
unhappy country ? 

Lately, there has been a recrudescence of serious dis- 
orders, and there is grave reason to fear that unless ener- 
getic measures are taken by the authorities on both sides 
of the border, the result will be a Putsch similar to those 
which caused such widespread suffering, bloodshed, and 
death in August, 1920, and May, 1921. In fact, all the 
usual symptoms of a Putsch are clearly visible to a trained 
observer—the stories of outrages and oppression passing 
from mouth to mouth; the reign of terror exercised by 
secret societies; the formation of large, semi-secret armed 
bands. The atmosphere here is dangerously akin to that 
of April and May of last year, in which a Putsch upon a huge 
scale was only prevented by the ratification of the Treaty of 
Geneva, and the evacuation of the country by the Allied 
troops. 

It is difficult to inquire into all the stories of outrages 
which are going round, but the dominant element in the 
situation is unquestionably the fact that an agitation is 
going on, on the Polish side, to seize the favorable oppor- 
tunity afforded by the French occupation of the Ruhr, and 
to gain the so-called Korfanti-line in Upper Silesia—a line 
which passes close to Oppeln, and includes most of the 
part of Upper Silesia remaining to the Germans. I hasten 
to say that responsible elements upon the Polish side have 
expressly disclaimed any such projects, and that I do not, 
as a matter of fact, believe that the Polish Government 
actually desires to be involved in a policy of adventure. 
This agitation is mainly conducted by irresponsible 
elements. Unless resolutely checked by the Polish 
authorities, however, it may easily have disastrous conse- 
quences. This is a country of easily aroused passions and 
of violent race-hatred ; outrages inflicted upon Germans on 
the Polish side may lead to reprisals against Poles on the 
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German side, and provoke a state of anarchy in which the 
pretext to a military adventure may readily be found. 
The local German Press is full of stories of alleged acts 
of oppression committed by the Poles, but I will confine myself 
to one or two instances, the authenticity of which is beyond 
all doubt. Thus, in Konigshiitte, March 26th, 1923, German 
pupils attending the Minority schools were tarred and 
beaten in the streets. In Schoppenitz, April 25th, 1923, a 
resolution was passed forbidding Germans from speaking 
German in the streets, and thereupon parties of men 
patrolled the public ways, beating anybody whom they 
heard speaking German. I could repeat similar stories by 
the dozen, but I should only weary your readers in doing so. 
The Treaty of Geneva is a rather impracticable docu- 
ment, which requires a great deal-of goodwill on both sides 
to make it workable. That the Germans at the present time 
do not want complications with the Poles, and are genuinely 
anxious to carry out this treaty, is, I think, beyond all 
dispute. It is to be earnestly hoped that the Poles on their 
side will continue to show the goodwill they have shown 
heretofore with regard to this treaty, and will endeavor to 
sternly repress any such outrages against Germans living on 
Polish territory as might render it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the German authorities to repress reprisals.—Yours, &c., 
N. W. GEeRMaINS. 
Oppeln, Zwingerstrasse, Upper Silesia. 


“ RAVENS.” 
Sir,—“ H. J. M.” says, in his fascinating article on 
“ Ravens” in your issue last week, that ‘a pair breed inland 
among the Mendips, and nowhere else in England away from 
the coast.’’ He is so well-known a lover and champion in 
defence of wild bird-life that he will be glad to know he is 
mistaken in that statement. Ravens are by no means plenti- 


ful in Cumberland, but pairs of them certainly build and — 


breed on craggy mountain-cliffs away from the coast, and 
I think it true to say their numbers are increasing. In the 
course of the article the writer says “the raven has two 
implacable enemies : the gamekeeper and the egg-thief,” and 
he characterizes those two enemies in terms not exactly 
complimentary ; yet they are not a whit too strong. They 
are enemies, not only of ravens, but of many other dwindling 
species, some of which they are likely, before long, com- 
pletely to exterminate. Here, in our county, gangs of boys 
range the countryside in the breeding season and ruthlessly 
rob birds’ nests right and left. Last spring I had the rare 
good fortune to come upon a pied-flycatcher engaged in 
building in the chink of a wall by the roadside. Soon after 
the nest was complete it was torn out, and the pitiful frag- 
ments scattered in the dust. And this sort of thing, I 
presume, is going on at the present period of the year all 
over the land. As for the gamekeeper, described by the late 
W. H. Hudson as “the man with the everlasting gun,” it 
is his business to protect what is called game, and, 
apparently, in the performance of this duty, he assumes the 
liberty, according to his whim and fancy, to destroy what- 
ever unfortunate creature of the wild is outside the pale of 
that sacred order. In rural districts it is not at all an 
uncommon thing to see victims of “the man with the ever- 
lasting gun” hanging dead on a barn door, or tree-trunk 
in a wood. The latest achievement reported of a Westmor- 
land gamekeeper is to have added a bittern to the list of his 
trophies. I am not aware that this interesting, and now very 
rare, bird is in any way an enemy of game. By what right, 
and for what reason, does the man destroy it? The melan- 
choly fact is that the Wild Birds’ Protection Act is practically 
a dead letter. Recently, in fate of desperate mercenary 
opposition, thanks largely to efforts of men like “H. J. M.,” 
a law was passed for the protection of brilliantly plumaged 
birds of the tropics, which were being decimated to supply 
the demands of a barbaric taste in millinery. Is it not high 
time more drastic steps were taken to preserve fast-vanishing 
specimens of the fauna of our own land, and by legislative 
action put a stop to the depredations of “the man with the 
everlasting gun,” and others who wantonly destroy rare 
birds like bitterns and other innocent and _ interesting 
creatures of the countryside?—Yours, &c., 


J. W. Hopesox. 
Cockermouth. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM. - 

Srr,—Your leading article in last Saturday’s issue and 
the report of the Housing Committee of the Liberal Members 
of the House of Commons, which appears in Monday’s news- 
papers, recall some remarks I made last year at the annual 
meeting of a company formed some thirty-five years ago 
to provide working-class houses. It has had the usual 
experience that a return sufficient to command capital in the 
open market, except on a semi-philanthropic basis, cannot 
be secured by really sound, sanitary property at the rents 
which the working classes can pay. The result has been 
the demand for State and municipal subsidies. 

Referring to the average dividend paid since the 
company’s formation, I said: “It seems to me that if such 
a return is all that can be got from the rents that the 
working classes are able to pay, there are only two alterna- 
tives, one of which must be adopted—either wages must be 
raised sufficiently to enable tenants to pay an economic rent, 
and this seems impossible at the present time, or the system 
of subsidizing rents which has been prevalent must be made 
perpetual. That is to say, housing will require to be treated 
much in the same way as education. It was resolved fifty 
years ago that all children must be educated. The con- 
sequence was that where the family breadwinner was not 
able to educate his children satisfactorily the State said : 
‘Very well, we will educate your children for you.’ They 
compelled the whole country to raise the necessary funds to 
make education general. Some people did not think the 
education everybody got was good enough for their children, 
and preferred to pay for better education. The same 
system may be applicable to housing. The minimum house 
may require to be provided either from municipal or national 
funds, and people desiring better houses would, of course, 
have to pay the difference themselves.” 

The various schemes submitted to Parliament—Mr. 
Hayes Fisher’s (now Lord Downham), Dr. Addison’s, Sir 
Alfred Mond’s, and now Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s—are, 
after all, merely tinkering with the problem and laying up 
trouble for their successors. Is it not time to face it?— 
Yours, &., 


D. M. Stevenson. 
Glasgow. 


“CURRENT OPINION.” 

Sir,—At a time when industrial disputes are so promi- 
nent in our minds, may I be permitted to call attention to 
one “ platform ” on which a substantial measure of agreement 
by representatives of Capital and representatives of Labor 
has been achieved? I refer to “Current Opinion,” the 
official organ of the Industrial League and Council, in the 
April number of which men of such divergent views and 
experience as Viscount Burnham, Lord Blyth, Lord Rath- 
creedan, Sir William Noble, and Sir Ernest Benn, on the 
one side, and Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Mr. J. B. Williams, and Mr. Fred. Bramley, on the 
other, unite to pay tribute to the work of the Industrial 
League and Council in preparing the way for a measure of 
real peace in industry, which alone can mean a return of 
prosperity. 

At the present time, we are apt to be appalled by the 
magnitude of the problems that surround us. We suggest 
remedies which may, or may not, be effective. Too often, 
however, they are condemned out of hand, because of the 
quarter from which they come. To Labor the remedy of the 
employer is suspect. To the employer the Labor remedy is 
greeted with the same objection. Yet no section of the 
community has a monopoly either of wisdom or of knowledge, 
just as none is devoid of both sanity and judgment. 

For that reason I think the endeavors of “Current 
Opinion” to pick a middle course between the road followed 
by orthodox Labor and orthodox Capital deserve the widest 
possible support. That it has the goodwill of both sides is 
proved by the warmth of the congratulations offered on the 
occasion of its first birthday by the men whose names I 
have quoted. 

If to know all is to pardon all, then to get at the facts 
is to advance on the way to that knowledge which is a 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of the other 
side’s point of view.—Yours, &c., - 

WILLIAM GraHaM. 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Sm,—My attention has been drawn to a statement in 
your issue of January 27th anent two matters connected with 
Harvard University. Though I speak but as a scribe—not, 
that is to say, as one having authority—there are one or two 
points in this connection which, even at this late date, I 
should like to bring to the notice of your readers and yourself. 

In the first place, as to the Jewish question. 

The present discussion has been aroused through the 
appointment (by the Harvard President) of a committee of 
seven, three members of that committee being Jews, to consider 
what limits, if any, should be placed upon the number of 
undergraduate students admitted to the University ; since it 
begins to be apparent that more students are qualifying for 
admission than can readily be provided for, academically or 
materially. The suggestion that only a certain proportion of 
Jews be admitted was caused by the striking (if not alarming) 
fact that, while about eight years ago the proportion of Jews 
among the freshmen was 14 per cent., the proportion to-day 
is 22 per cent., and there is every sign of that proportion 
indefinitely increasing. 

It is thus an unquestionable fact that the percentage of 
Jews at Harvard has increased by over 50 per cent. in the last 
eight years, so that now almost one-fourth of the freshmen 
are Jews, with every prospect ahead of a larger quota each 
succeeding year. It is equally unquestionable that this 
‘makes eventual Jewish domination of the University inevit- 
able, unless the number of Jews be limited—let us say to 
25 per cent. of the whole undergraduate body. Surely 25 per 
cent. of Jews would suffice to keep a University’s principles 
“ liberal.’’ And while many of us can view with equanimity 
the immediate prospect of having one-quarter of the under- 
graduates Jews, few of us are unmoved at the prospect (no 
less definite, if somewhat more remote) of having more than 
half the student body non-Christian in their antecedents. 
Harvard University is by foundation a Christian, and by 
tradition a non-sectarian, institution: it is hard for us to 
think without regret of the future domination of her by a 
single element, non-Christian and eminently sectarian. 

Even this is not all. For, once the non-Jewish element 
is in a minority, it can only be a question of time (as experi- 
ence in other institutions has shown) before that element 
entirely disappears. And, while I am emphatically not anti- 
Semitic in principle, I cannot help feeling, as many others do, 
that the entire disappearance of the Christian (at least, of 
the non-Jewish) element from my old University would be 
a grievous loss to the community. To Harvard men in the 
world at large it would be an overwhelming tragedy. . . . 
This may be prejudice, but it is, sir, by no means ignorant. 

How the problem will be solved I cannot say. The 
present situation is hardly conceivable in England, so the 
Englishman naturally sees only one principle at stake and 
no problem in the issue. But if the Oxford or Cambridge 
man were faced with the (for him frankly inconceivable) 
prospect of a majority of Jewish undergraduates at his Alma 
Mater and their ultimate entire control of her, would he 
accept the situation without question? Surely he would be 
more likely to consider (as Harvard’s President has done) at 
least the existence of a problem. And surely the investiga- 
tion of the problem by a committee half of whose members, 
excluding the chairman, are Jews is not an entirely 
‘* jlliberal ’’ step. 

The non-admission of negroes to the Freshman Dormi- 
tories is a rather different matter. As I am myself an 
Englishman by birth and breeding, I clearly understand the 
English attitude in the question ; indeed, until I had spent 
some years in the United States I thoroughiy shared it. But 
my views have been to some extent modified by personal 
experience. The administration’s attitude, as I view it, may 
be narrowed down essentially to this: admitting the negro as 
an absolute equal everywhere else, it is reluctant to force any 
individual Anglo-Saxon to accept him as a room-mate. This 
is doubtless prejudice; but it is only fair to note, at the 
same time, that I know of no one who has not, like myself, 
changed his England (or New England) attitude in the matter 
on further acquaintance with the situation. 

I am sorry to have taken up so much of your valuable 
space, sir, but as a Harvard man (and, incidentally, an Old 
Rugbeian) who thoroughly approves of Mr. Lowell’s action 





in these matters, I think I have a right to enter, on behalf of 
my American Alma Mater, a plea of ‘‘ Not Guilty,” at least 
on the charge of ignorant prejudice.—Yours, &c., 

Water Lu. Buriock 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. (Ph.D., Harvard). 


“THE PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURE.” 

Sm,—I have read with great interest your article of 
March 24th on the condition of agriculture, and the letter in 
your issue of April 14th. 

These agricultural collapses are recurrent, and, so far 
as my investigations go, arise always in the main from two 
causes : the enormous percentage of profits that is absorbed 
by middlemen and transport, and the vacillation of prices. 

Directly the farmer gets in a precarious position, he falls 
more and more under the dominance of the dealer and mer- 
chant ; he gets into their debt, and is thus less able to drive 
a good bargain ; he thus gets even less than the market price, 
Some time ago, I computed the profits of middlemen in this 
country at £250,000,000 a year. The figure seemed incredible, 
but I now believe I was right. I think half that might be saved 
by co-operation, which would mean at least £4 an acre more 
into farmers’ pockets. But even then there is the question of 
vacillation of prices. The oft-quoted case of potatoes, the 
wholesale price of which has varied between 15s. and £14 
a ton in recent years, is no doubt exceptional ; but the price 
of pigs is always going up and down, so that the continuous 
increase of our stock of pigs becomes impossible. 

Prices could be stabilized easily in England if we were 
prepared to limit our imports to our actual needs. We could 
then, through co-operation, supported by State authority or 
by direct State action, secure an equalization of supply and 
demand. When that was done, the actual fixing of prices 
at a fair average figure would be quite easy. Give the farmer 
some sort of security ; his interest will then be to farm his 
land to best advantage, whilst his margin of profit would 
make it easy to pay high wages. 

There are, of course, many other matters that require 
adjusting, but the things that come first are stabilizing 
prices, and eliminating the profits of middlemen.—Yours, &c., 

Montacue Forvuam, M.A. Cantab., 
Writer and Lecturer on Rural History and 


Economics. 
Hampstead. 


REFUGEES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Srr,—Such appalling reports of the condition of the refugees 
in Constantinople have reached us from Mr. Childs, the repre- 
sentative of the League of Nations in that city, that I am writing 
to ask whether any of your readers can still find from their spring- 
cleaning a few clothes which covld be sent there. 

There are in all about 23,000 Greek refugees in that city, 
confined in twelve different localities, where they are housed in 
orphanages, schools, and barracks. All of these buildings are in 
bad repair and so overcrowded that it is impossible adequately to 
deal with the epidemics which rapidly spread amongst these 
wretched people. The condition of some of these camps is beyond 
description. The death-rate for the three weeks previous to 
April 12th averaged 542, which is 10 per cent. of the total per 
month. From February 14th to March 29th, 2,235 have died, and 
in spite of the fact that those working amongst them have to be 
equipped with a special one-piece typhus suit, seven Greek 
doctors have lost their lives through infection. 

The All-British Appeal has been able, through the public 
ge ge to do a little towards the alleviation of + ath sufferings 

y the establishment of a disinfecting and clearing station at San 
Stefano Camp, where the refugees can be cleansed preparatory 
to shipment to their own country, but this grant can only aim at 
pooutiiag a small measure of relief. After disinfection the 
refugees have to be clothed, and it is especially for the purpose 
of appealing for worn clothes, mostly underclothes, though any- 
thing is urgently needed, that this letter is written. In one hut 
which Mr. Childs visited the cloth»s of the refugees were literally 
white with lice. 

It is hoped that this brief recita! of facts which can find no 
parallel in the history of the present generation will move some 
of your readers to pity and assistance. The need for donations is 
indeed terribly urgent, as the death-rate shows. In the warmer 
months other diseases will claim their toll as well. | Cheques 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 
Genera] Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2; gifts of clothing to the 
Imperial War Relief Fund, c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London 
Bridge, S.E. 1, and both shorld be earmarked “ Constantinople 
Refugees.” —Yours, &c., 

GERALD MILLER, 
Secretary. Imperial War Relief Fund, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
THE most important financial events of the week have been 
those in connection with Germany—the continued depre- 
ciation of the mark, the raising of the Reichsbank discount 
rate from 12 per cent. to 18 per cent., and the speech of 
Herr Havenstein in explanation of this action. The recent 
developments took London by surprise because it had been 
commonly accepted that the Reichsbank was in a position to 
maintain the mark quotation for some months to come, 
through judicious use of its formidable command over foreign 
balances, which, since the Ruhr adventure began, have no 
longer been utilized for Reparation payments. The burden of 
Herr Havenstein’s speech was an indictment of the selfish 
policy of the industrialists and a threat of strong measures 
by the Government to prevent speculation in exchange. 


What the events of the past week presage, it is difficult to say., 


If the mark, after the enormous currency inflation, gets 
out of control, a date is set to the period of Germany’s 
capacity for effective resistance to France; but on the other 
hand, a plunge into chaotic financial conditions in Germany 
would set in motion dangerous forces, and would in any case 
immensely increase the difficulties of a Reparations settle- 
ment. Meanwhile, the franc, after a lapse, has recovered, 
and at the moment of writing is maintaining a firmness based 
on a belief that a way out of the Ruhr deadlock is 
approaching. But it cannot be said that the Continental 
position is watched in business circles with anything but 
grave anxiety. 


THe INVESTMENT POSITION. 
I suggested last week that we have reached “a stage of 
general Stock Exchange confidence and activity, based on 


conflicting economic tendencies, and preceding a trade move- ~ 


ment sufficiently substantial to exert a strong influence on 
money rates and to make a drain upon the resources avail- 
able for investmert.” Many investors are beginning to ask 
themselves how long this can continue. The man who buys 
and holds gilt-edged stocks because he thinks cheap money 
will continue, and the man who buys industrials because 
he believes a big revival in trade is approaching, cannot both 
be right.. Considerations of space forbid an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of this problem. But one or two aspects may be 
considered. Statistics of industrial company earnings, 
official figures of declining unemployment, railway-traffic 
figures, and other data, go to prove that trade and industry, 
despite the disturbance on the Continent, are improving, 
and have left the depth of the depression well behind It is 
perfectly natural and justifiable that such evidence as this 
has led to an improvement in the quotations of industrial 
shares, which the list given below exemplifies :— 
Price 


Prices of End of Price 
a2. March, April25, Present 
Highest. Lowest. 1923. 1923. Yield. 
London Joint City & 

Midland Pank (£12, 

with £24 paid) ais 8B 7h 83 811-16 530 
Royal Insurance (£5, 

with £134 paid) 223 183 224 25 480 
Manchester Ship Canal 

Ord. (£10) i 33 a 8 1-16 418 6 
Bass, Ratcliff (£1) 1 1 5-16 1 113-16 61 3 
Gas Light & Coke Stock 994 694 94 100 5 4 0 
Baldwins (£1)... 1 13-16 1 1 3-16 Nil 
Babcock & Wilcox (£1) 319-32 29-32 3B 4h 4 9 0 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefold 

(£1 ) pia am. --. 129-32 17-16 2 2 9-32 4 8 oO 
Anglo-Chilian Nitrate 

ape pe io a 1 11-16 23 3 1-16 418 O* 
Shell Transport (£1) ... 5 9-16 3 13-16 44 43 610 OF 
Linggi Rubber (£1)... 1 13-16 15-16 12-32 127-32 41 3 
Associated Cement (£1) 15-16 11-16 1 5-32 14x 400 
British American . 

Tobacco (£1) .. 49-16 3 4 7-16 43 5 5 0 
Dalgety & Co. (£5) 11g 8 13-32 113 114 610 6* 
Fine Cotton Spinners 

(£1) 24 1 19-32 23 219-32 313 0 
Harrods (£1) «. 121-32 1 1-16 1 11-16 2 5 00 
Hope Brothers (£1) ; 1 13-16 1 13 8 0 0 
Lyons, J., & Co. (£1) ... 4 25-32 23 48 5 1-16 419 0 
Nairn (Michael) and 

Greenwich (£1) ... 125-32 1 19-32 2 23 490 
Nobel Industries (£1) ... 27-32 31-32 1 5 00 
United Tobacco (£1) ... 211-32 123-32 2 11-16 3 517 0 
United Dairies (£1)... 1g 1 7-16 1h 13 729 


*Free of Income Tax, 
At the same time there has been a great rise in gilt-edged 
stocks, the vigorous resumption of which has recently 
been the most discussed feature of the financial world, 


—~—_— 





Tue Liait or THe Gitt-Epcep Rise. 

If you took a walk around the neighborhood of Throg- 
morton Street and consulted people in closest touch with 
current market affairs, you would probably find a majority 
of such authorities of the opinion that this gilt-edged rise 
has not yet seen its zenith. But the important thing about 
which an investor wants to form an opinion is how long it 
will go on, and whether, when a relapse sets in, it is likely 
to be of very serious dimensions. Anyone who could answer 
those questions with certainty to-day would be in a fair way 
to make his fortune. But there are certain factors that 
anyone can see and weigh up for himself. At present, 
market strength is due largely to the fact that enormous 
lines of gilt-edged stocks are held by industrial companies 
who, for the moment, wish not to sell, put to hold. Stock, 
therefore, is not coming to the market in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet the insistent demand. But when will it begin 
to come more freely? When trade revival calls for larger 
financial accommodation ; when bankers’ money shows signs 
of getting dearer. When thesé things happen, it may be 


contemporaneously, then other large holders of Government. 


stocks will think it time to take profit on holdings—or 
even before they happen, because it is the job of big institu- 
tions to anticipate market movements intelligently. On the 
whole, the factor for the investor to watch is the course of 
money rates. This may sound rather alarming, and some 
reader may deduce from what I have said a horrible fear 
that he will wake up one morning and find that money 
rates have hardened and War Loan is down ten points. 
As a matter of fact, of course, nothing like that will 
happen. It would take another European war to send 
War Loan down ten points all at once. The whole process 
will be gradual. Trade recovery—international politics 
permitting—will progress gradually, and the effect on money 
rates will be gradual, and the relapse in gilt-edged prices, 
if and when it starts, gradual. The shrewdest investor 
is he who can detect just when it is going to start; the next 
shrewdest he who can detect that it has just begun. The 
probability is that it will not start yet, but it is as well that 
investors should begin to weigh up the factors in the position, 


New Issues. 

The existing powerful investment demand at a period of 
easy money rates is having the natural effect of bringing into 
the new capital market many borrowers, who see the need of 
fresh resources looming close ahead and wish to take 
advantage of the present exceptionally favorable conditions. 
A rush of prospectuses is therefore another feature of the 
present investment position, among the most prominent this 
week being those of £3,500,000 54 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock by Dorman Long; of £2,000,000 Central 
Argentine Railway 5 per cent. notes at 96, of £6,000,000 
44 per cent. stock at 94 by the Government of New South 
Wales, and of £1,620,000 4 per cent. sterling bonds by 
Roumania. There are many others, and the eager appetite 
shown by the public lends fresh point to the question where 
all the money is coming from, which is responsible for the, 
present investment boom. 


A Personat Norte. 

Next week, as my readers are probably aware, THE: 
Nation AND THE ATHEN&UM opens a new chapter of its: 
history under new auspices. The reorganization consequent. 
upon this change involves incidentally a change in the form 
of the City page, which therefore appears this week for the: 
last time over my signature. During the three and a half 
years that I have conducted this page I have established 
many pleasant personal relations with readers, who have- 
brought to me sometimes difficulties, sometimes thanks, and 
sometimes what I appreciated just as much, friendly 
criticism. To these readers in particular and all my readers 


in general, I should like just to say a cordial “Thank you” 


before signing this page for the last. time with the initials 
L. J. R. 
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The GAorld of Books 


Because of a pretence—which has been well main- 
tained till now—that the World of Books is really con- 
cerned with books each week, I looked about for a volume 
which might possibly deceive a reader who chanced to loiter 
at this page in carelessness before passing on to the higher 
criticism, into supposing that he was receiving profitable 
news of Literature. Almost anything would have suited 
me—an account book, an address book, a railway guide. 
There is no limit to the impudent devices of a journalist 
in regular practice when he is under the compulsion to 
occupy time and space as an apparition of material 
consequence. Sometimes he looks almost like life itself. 
I picked up a book at a venture, hopefully, with the 
usual assurance of successful habit; and laid it down, 
feeling a trifle pale. It was an omen. It was the 38th 
edition of ‘‘ If Winter Comes.’’ I felt then I might 
hear the divine laughter of the gods if I flattered them 
by listening for evidence of their existence. For thus 
do they mock us. Well they knew I was about to 
write this page for the last time. They knew I would 
prefer to make a blast, though silvern and respectable, 
to announce departure, and as a high call to rouse the 
next watcher of the skies to the pure task of looking for 
new planets. But what could anyone say of Literature 
after the broad hint of that 38th edition? That 
pleasantry of the gods, who intrigued it near my hand in 
such a solemn moment, was a merry hint to a retiring 
critic on the successful issue of all his literary labor. 
His challenging voice faints and dies as the 38th edition 
hits him on the mouth. 
plaudits announcing the 39th edition. 

* * * 

Lire is barely long enough to change the phases of 
the moon by argument. When at last that truth is seen, 
one may then take a holiday, in which the waxing and 
waning, and the consequent rise and fall of the tidal 
movements of mankind’s emotions, may be observed with 
sympathetic but impartial concern, and at leisure. But 
unluckily this philosophic attitude, which is less tiring 
than the pious effort to alter the nature of things, is one 
we never adopt—such is the unconquerable human heart 
—till we are forced into it. Therefore I have long 
fought against the vile logic of a friend, who once said 
to me, ‘‘ Why do you so concern yourself when men act 
thus and thus? What else could they do? Consider 


this. There are blue-faced monkeys and red-faced 
monkeys. They are so distinguished. So God made 
them. You never fail to discriminate. You never 


expect blue faces to produce red faces, and they don’t. 
And the red faces never insult the others with the 
suggestion that blue is a symptom of cretinism. Each 
golor, to your eye, is no better than the other, and no 


His silence is followed by the , 


| and most distinguishing gift. 
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But can he help it? And what does 
he think of the smell of your ideas? ”’ 
* * * 

THERE may be something in it. We will never admit 
it, of course, or our passion for saving souls would have 
no outlet, and might be self-consumed. Yet if we dared 
we could reflect on the features which distinguish, for 
instance, Mr. Lloyd George from Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Both are eloquent. Both use what seems like the same 
language. Both mean well. Both, no doubt, make 
mistakes. Both are popular, and both are admired. 
Both have contributed to the common fund of knowledge. 
Both have tried to rouse their fellows to a fairer view 
of life. Either may be good or bad; it is hard to say, is 
it not? Yet, for all that, one does suspect a difference. 
Should we then make a fuss over the difference, if it is 
a difference in nature? I put that to my friend. He 
merely pointed out that obviously those who were of one 
kin would admire one of the men, and the other fraternity 
would turn likewise to what was of their sort, and that 
nothing one could adduce would change joy over the 
matter and manner of the poet’s work into admiration 
for the most stupendous of knock-out blows. 

* * * 

A JUDGMENT against which I shall raise no protest, 
now that it would be of no use. One must, in the end, 
leave it for Eternity to sort out. And meanwhile 
I freely own the puissance of much that I have mocked 
as of little worth. It was, it is, wonderfully tough, 
resourceful, resilient, fecund, and well-loved. It is well- 
loved. Can mockery change the love a man has for his 
cwn kind? And should it? Well, it doesn’t. We turn 
to our own, using our wits to give our desires the form 
of reason, and even of eloquent reasoning. That, as 
the naturalists tell us, is man’s great gift from the 
Creator, which distinguishes him from the blue and red 
faces; he can rationalize even the abhorrent, if it is not 
abhorrent to him. There is no process so accommodating 
as ratiocination. No wonder we cherish it as our greatest 
Without it, mankind 
would be able to justify very little that it does. Our very 
instincts, which are often decent, would admonish us. 
But with reason to help us there is precious little which 
we cannot prove to be right—or at least expedient, and 
therefore still right. 


* * 

Nor should they who think they are right, yet have 
been baffled or even defeated, flatter their ideal with the 
suggestion that its stuff is of the stars, inextinguishable 
and indestructible ; that it will brightly persist when what 
obscured it has been resolved into the component mud ; 
unless, of course, such a thought gives them courage, 
which is a good thing to have. Still, its indestructibility 
is not our affair. We can only, like the poor man in 
Knut Hamsun’s novel, sow corn on our enemy’s land, 


that God may be born. 
H. M. Ss 
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Reviews 


TROLLOPE IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Introduction 
by MICHAEL SADLEIR. World’s Classics. (Milford. 2s.) 


Wuen Wells’s “Tono-Bungay” first appeared, Arnold 
Bennett, who then was writing, as Jacob Tonson, in the old 
“New Age,” the only literary criticism that undergraduates 
of my time cared to read, saluted it with “ By God, this is a 
book!” It was enough ; it was all we wanted, more than we 
had a right to expect. Through all the woolly stuffiness of 
half-hearted reviewers pierced the accent of a voice. Arnold 
Bennett’s voice: no other. But it was good to hear, and we 
thrilled accordingly 
Alas! I cannot speak the language. The tone is not 
within my compass. And, anyhow, it would be late in the 
day to use it for Trollope’s “ Autobiography”—a book 
which this same Arnold Bennett was the first to rehabilitate. 
But I feel the need of some such expletive criticism for it. 
It calls for a reaction as instinctive, as natural, as imme- 
diate as itself—an appreciation as quick and appropriate as 
Trollope’s repartee to his superior, Colonel Maberly, in the 
old Post Office. Trollope was then in his early twenties. He 
had put a leter containing banknotes on the table in the 
Colonel’s room :— 
‘* When the letter was missed I was sent for, and there 
I found the Colonel much moved about his letter, and a 
certain chief clerk who, with a long face, was making sug- 


gestions as to the probable fate of the money. ‘The letter has 
been taken,’ said the Colonel, turning to me angrily, ‘and, 


by G——! there hag been nobody in the room but you and I.’ 
As he spoke he thundered his fist down upon the table. 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘ by G——! you have taken it.” And I also 


thundered my fist down.” 

There certainly ought to be a “By God!” in any 
upstanding criticism of Trollope’s “‘ Autobiography.” It 
is a pity I am not the man to utter it, any more than I should 
have been the man to give the thundering back-answer to 
the angry Colonel. 

Trollope is, in fact, rather overpowering in his “ Auto- 
biography,” overpowering in something of the same way as 
he must have been on the hunting-field. An obvious heavy- 
weight, he was, he tells us, too blind to see what he was 
putting his horse at. Fourteen stone of him and a few 
hundredweight of horse were flung, and flung again, into 
the illimitable obscure. And he adored it. He did it—we 
cannot say he hunted—two or three days a week, till he was 
close on seventy. He did not hunt; he—let us say, he trol- 
loped. So in all things. He pursued postmen and 
pillar-boxes with the same ardor. He is for ever telling us 
he was a valuable public servant. No doubt he was. He 
invented the pillar-box, and we suppose it was he who had 
it painted in hunting pink. But it is quite clear that he 
trolloped equally in the Civil Service. His chief, in sending 
him a parting testimonial, displayed a nice appreciation of 
his peculiar methods. “I have been especially glad to 
record,” wrote the Secretary, “that notwithstanding the 
many calls upon your time, you have never permitted your 
other avocations to interfere with your Post Office work, 
which has been faithfully and, indeed, energetically per- 
formed.” Finally, in the fields of literature he trolloped 
likewise. Two hundred and fifty words to the quarter of an 
hour, by the watch, was the speed. He made a straight line. 
He put himself at invisible fences. When he came down, 
he picked himself up again. When he did not, he wrote 
novels which, in their way, are masterpieces. 

He does not tell us, in so many words, very much about 
himself in his “ Autobiography.” He was, and he prided 
himself on being, “a gentleman of the old school”; and he 
had his inviolable canons of reticence. But that makes no 
difference. His book is his book ; and from the first page it 
is pervaded by his physical presence, almost by an animal 
odor of masculinity. I cannot say I like him; but I am 
intensely aware of him. I do not even pity him for his 
miserable schooldays: I am too conscious that if anyone 
had really tormented him, Trollope would have knocked 
him out. He very nearly did make an end of one of his 
school colleagues ; and he concludes his chapter: “ From the 
first to the last there was nothing satisfactory in my school 
career—except the way in which I licked the boy who was 





taken home to be cured.” There is neither room nor cause 
to pity Trollope. In his way, he was a force of nature. 

Because he was that, when he looks back on his life, 
he really finds nothing to criticize. As far back as he can 
remember he has been engaged in trolloping—in the Post 
Office, in the hunting-field, in literature; he looks on it 
and sees that it was good. Probably, no man has ever made 
a@ more spontaneous or more disarming eulogy of his own 
nature than he in his account of his retirement from the 
Civil Service :— 

‘“* How I loved when I was contradicted—as I was very 
often, and no doubt very properly—to do instantly as I was 
bid, and then to prove thet what I was doing was fatuous, 
dishonest, expensive, and impracticable! And then there 
were feuds—such delicious feuds! I wag always an anti- 
Hillite, acknowledging, indeed, the great thing which Sir 
Rowland Hill had done for the country, but believing him to 
be entirely unfit to manage men or to arrange labor. It 
was a pleasure to me to differ from him on all occasions— 
and, looking back now, I think that in all such differences 
I was right.’ 

How utterly he disbelieved in the possibility of his being 
“very properly” contradicted! Every word in the rest of 
the paragraph is a tacit denial of his formal admission. The 
closing sentence is magnificent. 

He stands on his own ground, grows in his own earth, 
and confidently measures all things by himself. The aim 
of the novelist, he declares, is to create character; further, 
the characters he creates must be like the ordinary run of 
men and women, which he calls “human nature.” 
Thackeray he thinks a better man than himself at his own 
business. Dickens he simply cannot understand :— 

‘*T do acknowledge that Mrs. Gamp, Micawber, Peck- 
sniff, and others have become household words in every house, 
ag though they were human beings ; but to my judgment they 
are not human beings, nor are any of the characters human 
which Dickens has portrayed. It has been the peculiarity 
and the marvel of this man’s power, that he has invested his 
any with a charm that has enabled him to dispense with 
uman nature. There is a drollery about them, in my esti- 
mation, very much below the humor of Thackeray, but which 
has reached the intellect of all; while Thackeray’s humor has 
escaped the intellect of many.” 

And he goes on to say that “ ‘ Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Esmond’ and 
‘Adam Bede’ will be in the hands of our grandchildren when 
‘Pickwick’ and ‘Pelham’ and ‘Harry Lorrequer’ are 
forgotten.’’ It never occurred to him to wonder whether 
Dickens’s creation of character, so obviously of a kind 
different from Thackeray’s, might not be superior to his. 
Pecksniff was not “human”; and there was nothing more to 
be said. 

And, of course, Trollope would have been other than 
(perhaps less than) Trollope had he entertained such 
thoughts. His function and his business was to follow his 
own line mounted on his own stout nature. He judged as 
he felt, and as he wrote—naturally. The superhuman of 
Dickens, and the sub-human of Disraeli, were equally alien 
to him, for they were alike unnatural. Within his limits 
his judgment is good, and, as must be the case when the 
personal equation is so exactly known to us, always inte- 
resting. When he says of Disraeli that “through it all 
there is a feeling of stage properties, a smell of hair-oil, an 
aspect of buhl, a remembrance of tailors, and that pricking 
of the conscience which must be the general accompaniment 
of paste-diamonds,” we feel, beyond our admiration for the 
aptness of phrase, an amused respect for the instinctive 
contempt of the English gentleman for the mountebank. It 
is what we expect from Trollope; and we would not have 
it otherwise. 

All, indeed, that he had—and he had much—he seems 
to have had by nature. The blend of ease and energy that 
was in his life is in his style. In both the ease was some- 
times slipshod, and the energy sometimes overbearing ; but, 
as often as not, there was a harmony between them which was 
all his own. His sentences flow, but they are seldom flabby ; 
generally, they are at once limpid and strong. The little 
portrait of his mother (who began writing at fifty-five, 
and produced over a hundred books before she died) exactly 
shows his best quality :— 

**She had loved society, affecting a somewhat liberal 
réle, and professing an emotional dislike to tyrants which 
sprung from the wrongs of would-be regicides and the poverty 
of patriot exiles. An Italian marquis who had escaped with 
only a second shirt from the clutches of some archduke whom 
he wished to exterminate. or a French prolétaire with distant 
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ideas of sacrificing himself to the cause of liberty, were always 
welcome to the modest hospitality of her house. In after 
years, when marquises of another caste had been gracious 
to her, she became a strong Tory and thought that Arch- 
duchesses were sweet. But with her politics were always 
an affair of the heart—as, indeed, were all her convictions. 
Of reasoning from causes I think that she knew nothing.” 
The more one reads that paragraph the better it seems to 
be. All Trollope is contained in it, in miniature. I know, 
without being told, that it was written with a running pen. It 
is headlong and harmonious; ironical and good-humored ; 
and it creates a character. It is a mirror of personality ; 
incidentally, therefore, it is an achievement of style. 


J. Mippiteton Morry. 





ABOVE AND BELOW THE SNOW- LINE. 


Below the Snow- Line. 
(Constable. 18s.) 
Climbs on Alpine Peaks. By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now 

Pope Pius XI.). (Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


It is fifty-seven years since Mr. Freshfield published his first 
book, “ Thonon to Trent.” Two years afterwards, the earliest 
of his volumes on the Caucasus appeared. His “Italian 
Alps,” written nearly fifty years ago, is still an incentive to 
adventurers in his footsteps; while his two volumes on the 
Caucasus (1896) and his account of the circuit he made round 
Kangchenjunga (‘‘ Round Kangchenjunga,”’ 1903) are classics 
in the literature of mountain exploration. Mr. Freshfield 
is also the biographer of De Saussure, the Gibbon-Sherlock- 
Holmes tracker and elucidator of the itinerary of Hannibal, 
geographer, poet, ex-President of the Alpine Club and the 
Koyal Geographical Society, scholar, mountain-lover, and 
mountaineer. There is a difference, we are often reminded, 
between the mountaineer and the mountain-lover. The one 
does not always include the other. Yet we would not mind 
wagering that ninety-nine members of the Alpine Club out 
of a hundred would pass the spiritual as easily as the 
physical test. The “Cockney climber” who, according to 
Sir Martin Conway’s definition, “‘ cares nothing for secondary 
peaks,” the mere “ascensionist”” who merits Ruskin’s gibe 
about the greasy pole, are, we believe, a very small minority. 
Probably the familiar caricature of the type has been pro- 
jected by the sensitiveness of the mountaineer and the 
mountain-lover—let us dismiss the fallacy of their separate 
existence—to the-dignity of his vocation. 

As a rule, the mountain-lover whose hobby is the con- 
quest of peaks is a most modern person. He has vulgar 
imitators, like the aristocrat in other communities of effort, 
but he is not vulgarly aspiring. Factory chimneys and greasy 
poles, with “Daily Mail’’ reporters, large audiences, and 
advertised ascents, would offer no bait. On the other hand, 
it would be pedantry to deny the athletic stimulus, the glow 
of physical satisfaction, in overcoming a great peak. And, 
naturally, one does not keep it all to oneself. The combative, 
primitive element comes in. After all, that crest did chal- 
lenge you, and you have trampled it underfoot. One exul- 
tant cry is» permitted, of the cock on his midden, or of 
Xenophon with the conquered ranges behind him and the sea 
at his feet. Yet those who climb to exult remain to pray ; 
even the gross athlete may become unsensualized by the 
spirit that resides in high places. One cannot divorce the 
physical and the spiritual in the challenge and appeal of 
mountains, or separate the fold of Alpinists into mountain- 
lovers and mountaineers. If one insists on a line of demarca- 
tion, the snow-line is as good as any. ‘Close contact with 
mountains,” says Mr. Freshfield, “has its advantages ; 
and I, at any rate, shall be the last to depreciate them. But 
it ought to come as a supplement to, not as a substitute for, 
those distant and general views which best display the whole 
structure, proportions, and meaning of Nature’s architec- 
ture.” That is to say, the ascents of the true mountain- 
lover are occasional ; he can exist quite happily and wander 
for weeks without any loss of self-respect at a mean altitude 
of three or four thousand feet. 

In Mr. Freshfield, distinguished Alpinist and path- 
finder as he is, and conqueror of virgin summits, the moun- 
tain-lover is stronger than the pioneer. His new volume is a 
sheaf of unconsidered trifles, gleanings from sixty years or 
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more of wanderings under the snow-line, dating back to the 
early days before the Alps were defaced, when inns were 
few and accommodation for man often little better than 
stabling. The “daily hazards and long bodily sufferance ” 
of the mountains Mr. Freshfield has met with a frolic wel- 
come. There is a casual chapter on his journey with 
Mr. Mumm to the Mountains of the Moon. The hardships, 
which must have been appalling, are lightly touched upon, 
but we are given a vivid picture of “the almost grotesque 
vegetation,” “the upright stalks, twelve to fifteen feet high, 
of lobelias, green obelisks which reminded me in shape of 
the tombstones in a Turkish cemetery,” and “the tree- 
senecios, or giant groundsel, gaunt, writhing stems, crowned 
at the top with mops of spiky leaves, fit for a witch’s broom.” 
This expedition, but for the failure of the main objective— 
the ascent of Ruwenzori—due to incorrect intelligence as 
regards the rainy season, would have been above the snow- 
line. All the other journeys described were at low altitudes. 
Mr. Freshfield takes us to Japan and the Kabyle highlands, 
and to byways in Italy, France, Corsica, the Dinaric Alps, 
and Greece, mostly over unfamiliar tracks, though the reader 
is peculiarly happy when the author’s track sometimes inter- 
sects his own. But for the ban on puns on proper names 
we should be tempted to bring in that misquoted line from 
“Lycidas.” This wanderer with the prophetically apt patro- 
nymic could probably lead us to more new pastures than 
any other mountain guide or gossip, alive or dead. The 
ailusions, analogies, and Alpine comparisons which every new 
range evokes are, of course, scattered over the book; but 
Mr. Freshfield has such a “cellarful of memories” that 
much of the vintage associated with the hobbies of a lifetime 
is not drawn upon at all. There is barely a reference to the 
Caucasus or Himalaya. Kangchenjunga is not mentioned. 
The ghost of Hannibal is only once revived in a passing 
reference. 

Mr. Freshfield’s faithfulness to his foothills is a mark 
of wisdom in a traveller who is seldom at rest. The 
sublimity of high places is cloying; one’s sensitiveness to 
beauty becomes dulled. The physical parallel is a diet on 
champagne and oysters. Ruskin believed that for man “to 
possess habitually the utmost earth can give is the surest 
way to cast him into lassitude and discontent.”’ The pastoral 
mountain scenery in the neighborhood of Fribourg in Switzer- 
land seemed to him ideal for the development of the human 
imagination. “A richer landscape enervates ; a poorer con- 
tracts the conceptions .. ; and one more curiously and 
prominently beautiful deadens the sense of beauty.” The 
mightier and stranger glories of the Alps, he discovered, 
“offer too violent a stimulus to the emotions.” Yet the asso- 
ciation between physical and spiritual elevation is a common- 
place. An anthology of allusions in support of the truism 
might be compiled from the literature of all nations, 
beginning with the Rig Veda and the Old Testament. We ~ 
would choose for the epilogue the telegram from the Italian 
Alpine Club to Pope Pius XI. when “its esteemed and 
beloved honorary member, valiant mountaineer, enthusiastic 
admirer of the supreme beauties of the mountains and of 
their sublime influence on the temper of man’s body and 
mind, in enabling him to face successfully the perils of life, 
learned of the learned, best of the good, has, during his 
ascent from earth to heaven, the greatest vouchsafed to any 
mortal, been elevated by God’s goodwill to the supreme 
dignity of the Papacy.” This is a small prose-poem ; also, 
it clinches the matter. The elevation to the Holy See of the 
first Italian to make the ascent of the precipitous face of 
Monte Rosa above Macugnana offers as good a text to point 
the moral as one could find. The authors, priests or moun- 
taineers, or both, of the five prefaces and introductions that 
take up nearly a third of the Pope’s thin volume, are con- 
scious of its significance. fr. Douglas Freshfield, in a 
graceful preface, traces the part the Church has played in 
the origin and development of Alpine travel. His Holiness 
alone is modestly reticent as regards the symbolism of 
ascents. It is not a sermon that he can preach, with himself 
as the text. That he really belongs to the first rank of 
mountaineers there is internal evidence in his direct and 
modest narrative, apart from the bald athletic record and 
the testimony of sponsors. His account of the ascents of 
the two summits of Monte Rosa from Macugnana, the traverse 
of the Zumsteinjoch, the two nights spent in the open, one 
standing on a narrow rock-ledge within a hundred metres 
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of the summit, and of the perils circumvented—not rashly 
encountered; Don Achille Ratti insists on that—forms an 
essential chapter in the history of Alpine adventure. It 
would have been translated into the four tongues spoken 
by mountaineers even though the author had remained an 
obscure priest. 

It is a slim volume, as we have said, and we fear the 
last chapter has been written; the physical range of the 
climber has been clipped by the spiritual ascent. We have 
a picture of Pope Pius XI. in the Vatican, a prisoner as far 
as mountains are concerned, sitting up late at night devouring 
Colonel Howard Bury’s account of the Everest Reconnaiss- 
ance Expedition. He sent a message to the exploring party : 
“ May God, who dwells in the heights, bless the expedition ! ” 
There is a certain pathos and irony in this image of the 
immured mountaineer. The snows of Soracte, as Mr. Fresh- 
field reminds us, are visible from the Vatican, but “a poor 
substitute for the vision of Monto Rosa shining, ‘ faintly 
flushed and phantom-fair,’ among the spires of his former 
cathedral.” 

EpMuND CANDLER. 





MR. KIPLING RECONSTRUCTS. 


The Irish Guards in the Great War. By RupyArpD KIPLING. 
Two volumes. (Macmillan. 40s.) 


Ir has gone down into the dark backward and abysm of 
time. Its battalions and its batteries are almost all dis- 
banded, and old companions are far asunder in the labyrinths 
of life and death. Troy and Beaumont Hemel have had their 
siege; for years past, the ramparts of Ypres have met no 
onslaught more ferocious than that of the east wind, which 
does, in point of fact, howl its worst over the withered flats 
between Zillebeke and the Lille Gate. Assignations again 
furnish the evening idyll towards Hill 60, which, we used to 
hear, had been called the Lovers’ Hill. No one who wants 
to walk from Givenchy to La Bassée has to argue the rights 
of way with a machine-gun. At Jackson’s Dump no hoarse, 
unshaven parties gather at dusk to grab the sandbags of 
rations from the pausing limbers ; no sudden multiplication 
of whinings, bangs, and dirty smoke proclaims the extinc- 
tion of the pioneers and their new tramway. 

The Great War it is still called. Its greatness is perhaps 
best estimated by its baffling intricacies of—shall one say, 
atmosphere, or tone, or miasma, or presence? It defeats 
words, as its direct hits defeated the mud cottages of Mesnil. 
Mesnil! That is one of its million whispers. “ On the word 
One,” the sergeant used to say—and, the muscles went 
through their obedient evolution with the small-arms. On 
the word Mesnil the mind obeys, and a succession or instan- 
taneous convocation of ideas terrible, kind, physical, ghostly, 
too strange, too subtle for the normal machine of speech, is 
happening to one who ever passed that village in the battle 
period ; who stepped up from the sunk road by the ridiculous 
station into “ Jacob’s Ladder’s’’ tormented windings, while 
the air seemed caught up into one furious cry: ‘“ Make 
haste!’’ Wanted, then, another kind of time; such that, 
hearing the maniacal cry of the plunging five-nine, the 
infinitesimal moment should be enough for exhausted you to 
get just clear of the destined traverse. 

Memory needs no words, but it dies with us. Perhaps, 
says some reader, it would be well if all memory of the war, 
save of its heroic names and dates, were to die with those 
who saw it. Kindness of heart would dictate that way. 
Kindness, strengthened by imagination, would oppose it. 
Would we honor and perpetuate a generation which may 
fairly be called heroic, we must, if it is possible, share the 
comprehension of the precise circumstances of their heroism. 
“They stood, and earth’s foundations stay”—very well, 
and what tempest, not only of shells and Herculean labors, 
but also of “something in the air,” was it under which they 
stood? Without knowing that, we chisel the names, indeed, 
but the spirits smile in their isolation, honored for one thing 
out of a multitude. Moreover, that generation hoped by 
their great act and patience to save posterity the trouble. 
Their task was not finished when they had crawled out of the 
last trenches. Posterity, unawate and gallant, ought to know 





the meanirg of the brief word “ war ”—the meaning which 
runs into volume after volume. 

The articulation of experiences so crowded, unbelievable, 
minute and gigantic, has proved a task as overwhelming. 
Many have essayed it ; and many have given us works which 
repeatedly awake Memory to her wordless authorship. Here 
and there a poet or intenser prose-writer has fixed a Jook or 
lineament of the Gorgon, so that who runs (undriven by 
salvoes) fifty years hence will, in all likelihood, be able to 
read. But the sum of all the strivings of the pen since the 
change of the world in August, 1914, still leaves memory far 
beyond, and when these memories are no more, there is no 
recapturing their story. 

When it was announced that Mr. Kipling had in pre- 
paration “ The Irish Guards in the Great War,” we confess 
that we did not glow with premeditated accord. We felt 
confident of receiving from him a vigorous and accurate 
record of events, interspersed with lively portraits and anec- 
dotes, and set against a background of the Imperial 
grandeur. We feared that he might emphasize unduly the 
manifestations of patriotism, and at this late date 
dangle before us the German bogey, with all the labels 
of hysterical non-combatants eight years since. Would 
he, we wondered, endeavor to impress on us the comfort- 
ing faith of the training-grounds, as, that we individually 
were as good as ten Germans, and that British musketry 
was the real road to the salvation of Europe? What we did 
not anticipate was that he would add much to the portraiture 
of our war, as we lived it ; for it seemed impossible to supply, 
by however great gifts of pertinacity, the mystery and 
eccentricity of the vanished time. 

On the whole, these preliminary conjectures are justified 
by .the two substantial volumes now issued. Mr. Kipling 
tells in close detail and with unfailing appreciation what the 
first and secord battalions of the Irish Guards did from 
1914 to 1918. As expanded war diaries, these are highly suc- 
cessful volumes. Sometimes even the departure of a subal- 
tern upon a fortnight’s course, or the number of lorries used 
to carry the battalion from one part of the back area to 
another, is noted. This thriftiness is a valuable asset to the 
historian of a unit. It provides ground for admiring 
exclamation that Mr. Kipling has managed to elicit and 
embody so many little things that happened here and there. 
He has, as he says in the introduction, “for the sake of 
these initiated ... loaded his records with detail and 
seeming triviality.” He hopes that these details may be of 
interest to others than those who shaped and were shaped 
by them. 

In the representation of the spirit of the fighting man, 
Mr. Kipling has walked warily. He does not shout the 
superiority of the Allied troops over all comers. He shows 
that the German army was not an abstraction. At times, 
he rubs in ‘the Hun.” But we are more concerned with his 
method of bringing to life the feeling of the rank and file 
at various emergencies. He puts up an anonymous Guards- 
man in parentheses, here, there, and everywhere, to throw 
authentic light. This imaginary soldier, for example, 
observes, with reference to one’s dislike for night S.0.S. in 
the line: “ There’s enough fatigues, ye’ll understand, when 
you’re out of the line. Extra fatigues in action, like defen- 
sive flanks, is outrageous.” Fatigues? Or, again, he reflects 
upon a raid that failed : — 

‘* We lost one dam’ good officer, and more good men than 
was worth a thousand Jerries, but, mark you, we might have 
lost that same number any morning in the front line, as we 
have lost them again and again, under the expenditure of 
half-a-dozen, maybe one, shell the Devil happened to be 
riding that time. And them that it took, would never have 
had even the exercise. let alone the glory, of all them great 


doings of ours. So, ye see, everything in war is good luck 
or bad.” 


Conceivably one soldier had this philosophy about raids ; 
but the majority were briefer. Their euphemism was “A 
washout,” and raids are not often matters for euphemism. 
The mere rumor that the battalion was ordered to bring off 
a raid stopped cheerful talk. There were no “ great doings ” 
then in most minds, and no one wanted the “exercise.” 
But the fact is that Mr. Kipling appears not perfectly to 
understand the pandemonium and nerve-strain of war; it 
seldom surges up in his pages in that appalling misery which 
brought seasoned men down in the shell-holes beyond Thiep- 
val, as they went up to relieve in the Schwaben Redoubt, 
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crying, and ‘“ whacked to the wide.’ He makes a constant 
stern attempt at the actuality ; he constantly falls short, in 
expressions merely strained, in sheer want of comprehension. 
To those who were in the line, his technical phraseology will 
seem incongruous now and then ; but the deeper defects may 
be exemplified by such expressions as—touching pillbox 
warfare— the annoying fights and checks round the con- 
creted machine-gun posts”; or, “While they watched 
drowsily the descent and thickening of a fresh German shell- 
storm, preluding fresh infantry attacks. ..”; or again, 
“ What had been a Brigade ceased to exist—had soaked hor- 
ribly into the ground.” Here mere languidness, there 
exaggeration, conflicts with memory ; the Irish Guards have 
been chronicled with decision and skill, but as to the multi- 
tudinous enigma of war atmosphere, Mr. Kipling has not 
written much that convinces us, 
E, BLunveEn. 





MONEY AND TRADE. 


Money, Credit, and Commerce. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 

(Macmillan. 10s.) 

Dr. MarsHatt adds another story to his great edifice of 
economic science by a volume upon “Money, Credit, and 
Commerce.” Designed as half of a larger “study of the 
influences on the conditions of man’s life and work which 
are exerted by the resources available for employment; by 
money and credit; by international trade, and by social 
endeavor,” it is here published separately, the part dealing 
with possibilities of social advance remaining for later pro- 
duction. We cannot vegret a decision which severs the 
precise and rigorous reasoning on problems of money, trade, 
and taxation that constitutes this book from the necessarily 
more controversial and speculative discussion of issues of 
social progress. The latter section, when it appears, will, 
however, be vastly more interesting, and, we might add, 
more valuable than this. For, though no doubt essential to 
the formal completeness of his edifice, the greater part of the 
exposition and analysis in this volume is, as Dr. Marshall 
himself admits, little more than an expansion and detailed 
application of certain accepted principles from Ricardo and 
Mill, a more or less journeyman task which could have been 
accomplished (and has been) by younger economists trained 
in the Cambridge School. There are several excellent 
treatises on our modern monetary system more vital in their 
interpretation ‘of current finance and commerce than the 
chapters of the two Books here dealing with the subject. 
This judgment is, of course, no reflection vpon Dr. Marshall’s 
science. It merely means that close and recent contacts 
with actuality are essential to the performance of a task 
which relates to continuously changing material. Most of 
the matter here must have been prepared, if not composed, 
a good many years ago, and, though it may be held that the 
main principles of finance are immutable, the forms in 
which they are embodied are subject to many rapid changes. 
The abnormal events of the last few years have brought 
issues of money and credit, in particular, to new critical 
tests, and while science more properly proceeds from know- 
ledge of the normal and healthy to knowledge of abnormality 
and disease, it is also true that the latter phenomena dis- 
close new facts and suggest new lines of reasoning. This is 
particularly applicable to problems of international 
exchange, which are set upon a wholly different footing so 
soon as the free transmission of gold from one country to 
another ceases. 

This qualification is less applicable to the larger section 
of the volume which handles International Trade. In deal- 
ing with the terms of international exchange of goods, and 
especially with the incidence of impert and export duties, 
Dr. Marshall, however, like most English economists, is 
hampered by his adhesion to a doctrine, more or less defen- 
sible when first invented, which applies different laws to 
foreign and to domestic trade. The ground for this distinc- 
tion, viz., that there was very little free flow of capital and 
labor across national boundaries, is no longer valid. 
Indeed, in several passages Dr. Marshall insists most strongly 
upon the forces which are giving free play to an effective 
internationalization of capital, and, in spite of anti-alien 
restrictions, labor passes more freely across most neighbor- 





ing national barriers than it did two generations ago from 
one district to another within the same country, with the 
incidental result that “prices in English and Continental 
towns are in some respects more similar than they are in an 
English town and rural district” (p. 232). 

The effect of an acceptance of special laws of inter- 
national trade is seen in some chapters discussing the flow 
of trade between two countries, and the incidence of import 
and export duties imposed by one of them. In several parts 
of this analysis exclusive attention is paid to “the relative 
elasticities of the demands of the two countries for each 
other’s goods,” disregarding, for the time, the equally rele- 
vant and closely related problem of their relative elasticities 
of supply. Considering that Dr. Marshall has done more 
than any other economist to show the joint and equal 
operation of supply and demand curves upon prices and 
values, and that in his Appendix J’, presenting Inter- 
national Trade Schedules, he takes due account of the 
elasticities of supply, it is strange that in Chapter VIII. of 
Part III., and elsewhere, he should give a separate or prior 
attention to the demand side of the problem. In dealing 
with particular cases, as, for example, import duties 
upon foreign cartel or monopoly goods, he points out the 
ability of the tax-collector to take abnormal profits, but he 
does not discuss in the text the determinant part played in 
the ultimate settlement of a general tax by the existence 
of a surplus or excessive income in some contributors to the 
supply. Indeed, though it is true, for example, that the 
power to make the foreigner pay our import duties depends, 
in part, upon the relative elasticities of our demands and his 
for the articles which pass in commerce, a good deal more 
depends upon the terms upon which the two nations respec- 
tively produce and market their goods, 7.e., upon whether 
there is, or is not, some surplus income or price-element on 
which a tax will lie. 

Though Dr. Marshall is not here concerned with the 
particular shapes and stresses of the economic problems 
which the war has bequeathed to us, some of his reasoning 
and judgments have important applications to their solution. 
The revival of Protective tariffs here and elsewhere gives 
live value to the delicate consideration of the cases where 
import or export duties are borne by the foreigner. The 
real cause of Free Trade is, we need hardly say, 
strengthened, not weakened, by such discriminative reason- 
ing. It is after an exhaustive inquiry into these exceptional 
conditions that we are justified in our faith in full Free 
Trade as a sound policy for Britain. 

In dealing with the grave malady of cyclical depressions 
Dr. Marshall is less helpful, perhaps because he finds the 
main causation of these fluctuations in the operations of 
money on prices. His practical proposal for a symmetallic 
basis of currency (which has never received the attention it 
deserves) would doubtless do something towards the steady- 
ing of prices and trade, but no economic policy which leaves 
unchecked the forces that stimulate production to outrun 
consumption in the staple industries will go far towards 
stabilization of trade and employment, 

Though there is little place in this volume for general 
judgments, the few that are recorded deserve attention. 
Not everyone, however, acquainted with the present play of 
economic forces will accept the following eulogy of market 
competition :— 

“In spite of many failures it has a strong claim on our 
respect, because it grapples with great difficulties which have 
been ignored b e brilliant, but over-bold, imaginations 
of the propounders of large schemes for a social order which 
affords very little place to rights of private property. It 
tends with marvellous power 80 to assort employees among 
various industries, and among various businesses in each 
industry, that every man is employed on that work to which 
his personal efficiency is most appropriate. For where the 
assortment is bad, the employer cannot afford to pay for that 
part of the operative’s faculty which is not turned to full 
account ; and the operative may reasonably expect to improve 
his position by seeking work in another business in which 
his faculty may be turned to better account’’ (p. 241). 

How far does this description of the “tendency” of com- 
petition accord with the current conditions of industrial life, 
where ignorance, sluggishness, and poverty, on the one hand, 
monopoly and combinations, on the other, prevent the free, 
rapid, and accurately measured flows of capital and labor 
along the channels of highest individual productivity and 
gain? 
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' SHAKESPEARE AND LONDON. 


The Shakespeare Memorials of London. By Wm. BAILEY 
KEMPLING. (Werner Laurie. 5s.) 


Ir is opportune that at the Shakespeare Festival we should 
be invited to consider the various memorials of the poet- 
dramatist which exist in London. Although Shakespeare’s 
London has dissolved almost as completely as “the cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces,’ there has been 
erected in its successor a number of statues and tablets 
which, however inadequately, mark his genius and our pride 
in him. The Tower, Westminster Hall, the Abbey, Gray’s 
Inn Hall, the Middle Temple Hall, are among the few 
buildings which remain of the London which Shakespeare 
knew, but his memory is celebrated in suburbs like Dulwich 
and Kensington, which, in his day, were remote villages and 
pasture-grounds. 

Mr. Kempling, in this readable, informative, and 
well-illustrated handbook, begins, as was right and 
natural, with Shoreditch, where the first players took refuge 
from the Puritanical anti-theatrical zeal of the City authori- 
ties, who regarded actors as idle and dissolute persons. It 
was peculiarly suited for their purpose, for it was within 
easy walking distance of the eastern and northern parts 
of the City whence their audiences were drawn. It was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and the recent 
dissolution of the Augustinian priory of St. John, Holywell, 
had left open for building extensive lands hitherto confined 
to agricultural purposes. It was there that the first 
London theatre, called in consequence The Theatre, was 
erected by James Burbage, who in April, 1576, leased a plot 
of ground on a site which is now marked by the northern 
side of a street called New Inn Yard. There was an old, 
long-decayed barn adjoining the site, and it is recorded that 
it was so ruinous that it had to be shored up against The 
Theatre. Burbage died in the spring of 1597, and a few 
months later the Privy Council was moved to order that 
The Theatre, and the Curtain Theatre close by, should be 
“plucked down.” The ground landlord, Allen, subsequently 
took advantage of this to declare that he would pull down 
The Theatre, whereupon Burbage’s two sons, with a gang of 
a dozen men, suddenly appeared on December 28th, 1598 ; 
broke up The Theatre, which was of wood ; carried away the 
materials to Bankside, Southwark, and re-erected them as 
the Globe Theatre, famous subsequently as the “ Wooden 0” 
wherein Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” was first produced. 

Mr. Kempling expresses the view that the site of the 
second Shoreditch theatre, the Curtain, should be track=d 
down, but this has already been done, so far as it ever can be, 
we think, in the volume on Shoreditch in the “ Survey of 
London,” issued a few months ago by the L.C.C. It is there 
established that there was a piece of pasture called Curtain 
Close, bounded by what are now the thoroughfares of Curtain 
Road, Holywell Lane, and Worship Street, and on the east 
the North London Railway. Among the buildings erected 
on this site there was a theatre opened some time in 1577, 
by one Henry Lanman. The probability is that the exact 
site of the Curtain Theatre was on the south side of what 
is now Hewett Street, which takes the place of what was 
formerly Curtain Court. It is notable that theatrical trusts 
existed in Elizabethan days, for Burbage made a “ combine” 
with the proprietors of the Curtain Theatre, and for a number 
of years the profits were divided, the two theatres being run 
in conjunction. The Curtain remained on the site longer 
than Burbage’s theatre, but in 1611 it is referred to as built 
of timber and thatched, “now in decay,” and the last 
reference to it is in 1628. Shakespeare, we know, acted 
there. ‘Romeo and Juliet” was played there, and it wit- 
nessed the first production of Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man in 
his Humor.” 

Shoreditch contains several memorials, which are 
described in Mr. Kempling’s book. There are the L.C.C. 
tablet in Curtain Road, placed there ia 1920 to commemorate 
The Theatre; a stained-glass window, with a full-length 
figure of Shakespeare, in the church of St. James, Curtain 
Road; and a memorial tablet to the Burbages and other 
Shoreditch actors in the parish church of St. Leonard. 

The statues of Shakespeare in London include that 
which Baron Grant erected in the centre of Leicester Square, 
of white marble; one in Westminster Abbey by Schee- 
makers; and one by Roubiliac, commissioned by Garrick, 





which now stands in the British Museum Library. At the 
junction of Hamilton Gardens and Park Lane Shakespeare 
appears with Chaucer and Milton in a monument executed 
by Hamo Thornycroft; and he appears in marble on the 
base of the Albert Memorial. Drury Lane Theatre has a 
figure in its vestibule and another over the portico, and there 
is a bust by Roubiliac in the Garrick Club. The author 
of this work gives full details of the tablets, windows, and 
inscriptions which are designed to honor the Master, and 
his book is well worth reading. The total is somewhat con- 
siderable, but it leaves us still asking why the real, 
impressive, and final memorial has not yet been devised by 
the capital city in which Shakespeare lived and worked. 





A REBEL EARL. 
My Life and Adventures. By EArt RussELL. (Cassell. 25s.) 


Tur life has not been particularly happy, and the adventures 
were worrying rather than dangerous or exciting. But it is 
an interesting story none the less, though its 350 pages 
might have been reduced by pretty nearly a third if the 
gossip about relations, dogs, and cats had been omitted. 
The running narrative reveals a pleasing and benevolent 
personality, whose misfortunes, we learn, were due to 
two people from whom he might have expected some- 
thing different. These were, first, Dr. Jowett, the famous 
Master of Balliol; and second, his first wife. Being 
a scion of a distinguished and titled family, Earl Russell was 
just the man to attract Jowett’s attention and care. But it 
is evident that, though Jowett did at first court him sedu- 
lously, as was his way with young aristocrats, there was 
never much personal attraction on either side, and Lord 
Russell’s final judgment upon that queer mixture of philo- 
sophy, simplicity, and worldliness is : — 

‘* He always seemed to me far too much concerned with 
worldly success rather than with the inner life, and the inner 
life was very real to me at that time, while worldly success 
has never appealed to me either then or since. The outcome 
of this want cf sympathy had serious results.” 

The first serious result was Jowett’s belief that some 
shameful letter, which he never would show, was written 
by Russell, which Russell denied so vehemently that, rather 
than submit to a comparatively slight punishment, he left 
Oxford in a rage as protest against treatment that was 
certainly arbitrary, if not malignant. 

And the second result was that, in the celebrated case 
brought against him by his first wife some thirty years ago, 
the letter and his sudden and unexplained departure from 
Balliol were brought up at the trial, though with little effect. 
We need not enter into the details of that case, which 
violently excited popular opinion at the time. Earl Russell 
gives a full account of it, with much of the evidence and 
speeches. It hampered his life for many of his best years, 
and in the end it led to that equally famous trial before his 
peers on the charge of bigamy, and his imprisonment for three 
months as a first-class misdemeinant—not in itself any great 
hardship, but a further cause of worry. The history of it 
all ix carefully narrated, and it was recognized, even at the 
time (some twenty-two years ago), as exposing the absurdity 
of our Divorce Laws. But the real pity was that the whole 
tiresome business occupied so much of Lord Russell’s life 
which might have been given to far greater purposes if he 
had been free from litigation. To some extent it also 
diminished his influence for good among people who took no 
trouble to investigate the truth of things. As he himself 
writes :— 

‘*T have always been a fighter from the time when I 
fought first my Uncle Rollo, then Benjamin Jowett, and for 
six awful years Mabel Edith ”’ (his first wife). ‘‘ It is my mis- 
fortune and not my fault that practically the whole of my 
life has been chronicled in detail in the daily Press. Few 
people can abhor and resent publicity in what has to do with 
the private life more than I do, and the result, of course, is 


to give the public a curiously distorted view of one’s character 
and tastes.” 


That he was a born fighter he has proved on many fine 
occasions, as in taking up the cause of the Suffragists and 
the Conscientious Objectors. As he says, he suspects the 
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satisfied, he distrusts the majority, he has little patience 
with acquiescences. He has always been ready to support 
lost causes and to challenge the established order. And yet 
he once told the House of Lords that he was the only real 
Tory in it, though in spirit he was always a rebel. We must 
allow for these apparent contradictions in Lord Russell, as 
indeed in most people, and only be grateful that a nature 
rather inclined to play the easy spectator in life has somehow 
been so often roused to active rebellion and fine protest 
against iniquity. For’ philosophy or religion he takes very 
much the same point of view as his famous brother, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, particularly as expressed in that well- 
known essay, “A Free Man’s Worship.’’ For himself, he 
concludes: ‘ Transitory and slight though we be—insignifi- 
cant our planet as it is—we have one possession and one 
attribute which is godlike: I mean our minds. Though I 
cannot doubt thought to be only the result of a chemical 
process, yet what a result it is!” 

There are a good many mistakes in words and grammar 
in the book, and we think that the author, in another edition, 
might at least alter “ Aulis” into “Tauris” on page 40, for 
it is the second of the two plays to which he obviously refers. 





IRISH ANECDOTES. 


Wise and Otherwise. By Sir Henry Ropinson. (Cassell. 
16s.) 


Sm Henry Rosinson went to Ireland in 1879 to begin his 
official career in the Local Government Board as a temporary 
inspector. He became Vice-President of the Board in 1898, 
and held that office when the Board disappeared with the 
restoration of Ireland to the Irish people. If he were an 
unscrupulous man, he could disclose secrets that would make 
his book of memories sensational reading. If he were a 
man with a wide or penetrating outlook, he could write a 
book that would have a great value for statesmen and 
historians. He is neither of these things. He is con- 
spicuously and honorably free from the desire for self- 
advertisement that distinguishes some public men who are 
writing on great affairs, and he shows in this book an 
admirable self-restraint. But his book does not give the 
impression of a powerful or acute mind in the background, 
and the reader will instinctively remark the bad luck that 
has given Ireland, as a rule, a set of administrators below 
the rank of their colleagues in the English service. One 
passage, in which Sir Henry Robinson regrets that the 
Black-and-Tans were not allowed to finish their job, shows 
how far a man can drift from the traditions of orderly 
government when he finds himself in a country governed as 
Treland was governed. 

This book, then, is neither made sensational by indis- 
cretion, nor instructive by wisdom. But it is a most readable 
and entertaining book. The author has served under some 
fourteen Chief Secretaries, and he has some delightful 
stories about them and their contact with the Irish atmo- 
sphere and the Irish character. Sir Henry Robinson has 
strong opinions of his own. He has a passage about the 
difference between a Home Rule Chief Secretary, who had 
to consider the Nationalisis, and a Unionist Chief Secretary, 
who had only to consider the merits of a question, “ irrespec- 
tive of what the Irish Party or any party might think ”— 
a passage that reads curiously when we come to the account 
of George Wyndham, who was compelled by the Unionist 
feeling against devolution to repudiate the policy he favored. 
3ut though he is a partisan, Sir Henry Robinson writes 
about the different politicians who went to Ireland rather 
as men than as party men, and some of his pictures are very 
amusing. In some respects, the most extraordinary story 
he has to tell is this story of Lord Dudley :— 


“Perceiving on getting out of bed at the Viceregal 
Lodge that his hair wanted cutting one morning, he ordered 
Truefitt to be wired for. Next day his man told him True- 
fitt had arrived by night mail and wanted to get back to 
London by the evening boat. But Dudley said he had an 
important race at Kingstown, and could not stop to have his 
hair cut, and Truefitt’s man must wait till next day. Next 
day he motored down to Meath, and on returning found that 
he had to go to London, and was only just able to catch the 





boat, and had not time to think of Truefitt or his hair. On 
arriving in London he observed, to his surprise, that his hair 
still wanted cutting, so he had Truefitt summoned by tele- 
phone and his hair was cut before he went out. Next day he 
returned to Dublin, and his man reminded him that Truefitt 
was waiting to cut his hair. ‘Too late, too late,’ said Dud- 
ley; ‘send him back to London. Why can’t these people 
come when they are wanted?’ ”’ 
That story.recalls the Roman Empire. Perhaps the best 
Irish story is ono of the first County Council election for 
Tuam. A candidate died just before the poll, so that his 
name was on the ballot-papers when the electors went to 
vote. Some thought it would be a pretty compliment to his 
widow to vote for the dead man; others added a still more 
cogent reason, for the dead man could not raise the rates 
on them. So he romped in at the head of the poll. 





TALES. 


Tales Witnout Morals. By ArNotp PALMER. (Selwyn & 
Blount. 7s. 6d.) 

Tales of the Jazz Age. By F. Scorr FitzGERALv. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 

Seaways. By ‘‘Bartimeus.” (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Black, White, and Brindled. By EDEN PHILLPoTTs. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is a real sense of art in Mr. Arnold Palmer’s 
short stories, and it is achieved by a special contradiction 
in terms of his own—a mellow bitterness. The poise, 
reticence, and justness of proportion of the kind of 
values and relations he conveys are altogether admirable, 
and it is a fine piece of artistry to have overcome, 
as it were, the nature of bitterness without sacrificing any 
of its force. One might almost say, however, that Mr. 
Palmer has been so subconsciously preoccupied with this 
problem that he has left out another, an irrigating factor 
without which the most consummate art must ultimately 
wither and die—emotional conviction. Most of these stories 
deal with the relations of groups to individuals and vice 
versa—the attitude of a fashionable, self-seeking, up-river 
set to a Russian princess, who comes mysteriously, and 
with an oblique disreputation (though we cannot for the 
life of us discover what was the matter with the poor 
princess), into their midst ; of the silent Lisa to the “ Russet 
Apples” (her mother’s meetings of social chatterboxes) ; the 
reflections of an intolerably complacent cipher of a man 
upon the passing company at a Riviera hotel, the highly 
finished narrative (extremely well told) of trainer Brown’s 
maneeuvre to discomfit a prying sporting journalist and 
turn the tables upon the intrusions of the Press, and other 
reactions of similar categories delicately suggested and 
brought to the finest point of melancholy irony and detach- 
ment. We yield a full acquiescence to this mordant and 
yet persuasive workmanship, but at the end, when the 
pieces have gone their course and the players back to a 
shadowy, inarticulate world, our consciousness rests merely 
upon the darkened stage. The power of art only enforces 
upon us the vanity of life. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, an American short-story writer of a 
certain réclame, will at least secure attention by his novel 
methods of angling for it. To each of the eleven rounds 
of the Jazz orchestra he prefixes a little account of its genesis, 
of the impulse that moved him to write it, of the pains and 
time it took to be written, of its relation to autobiographical 
experience, of what other people thought of it, and last, but 
not least, of its general qualities. ‘These next stories are 
written in what, were I of imposing stature, I should call 
my ‘second manner.’” ‘Several weeks after completing 
it (another story), I discovered an almost identical plot in 
Samuel Butler’s ‘Note-Books.’” ‘Of this story I can 
say that it came to me in an irresistible form, crying to 
be written ”’—how obliging of Mr. Fitzgerald to sing this 
charming variation of “Lead, kindly light,” to a reviewer 
otherwise uncertain of the way he should go! Our principal 
difficulty has been to discover the difference between Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s first and second manner. All the stories appear 
to us to bear the impress of one manner only, a manner 
peculiar to a certain type of American magazine and to 
all West-End tailors’ shops. They have a thoroughly smart 
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and well-creased effect, and perhaps the most appropriate 
general criticism upon “ Tales of the Jazz Age” would be to 
say that there are no flies on the author. 

“ Seaways” is a series of knockabout stories, principally 
concerning the Navy and the adventures of its young officers. 
They are readable enough of their kind, spirited and, though 
conventional enough, very tolerably constructed. We do 
not know what it feels like to be an Admiral of the 
Fleet, nor does there seem any immediate prospect that 
we ever shall. But we can just imagine that this would be 
precisely the kind of book that would be presented to him 
in his tremendous official capacity, and referred to in his 
next publication as likely to set a good example of discipline 
and good-fellowship to the youth of the Empire. 

We associate Mr. Phillpotts’s powers with an environ- 
ment so different from that of the West Indies that we begin 
reading “ Black, White, and Brindled” somewhat with the 
expectation of a self-conscious tour de force. A certain 
unfamiliarity is, perhaps, to be detected in a rather stiff and 
formal handling of the descriptive portions, and, to our 
mind, the first story in the volume, the longest and most 
ambitious of them all, is a complete failure from an excess 
of rigidity in design. Henry Slanning’s elaboration of 
suicide is altogether too ingeniously worked out, and the 
death of the two blacks with him a mere instrument of 
mystification. And that it should never have occurred to 
the humane, sensitive, and far-seeing Slanning to wonder 
what would happen to the faithful servant whom he made 
the vehicle of his own death increases our sense of a clogged 
and clumsy machinery. This was an ominous beginning, 
but the stories that follow are of a much superior quality, 
tragic and violent as most of them also are. Anything 
may happen in the West Indies, and Mr. Phillpotts, having 
shaken himself loose of the weighty sense of obligation to 
his task that seemed to oppress him, makes full play with 
dialogue, incident, and character, to their and our 
great advantage. ‘“M. Pons and his Daughter,” the story 
of a woman’s devotion and her father’s revenge upon his 
son-in-law, who took constant and brutal advantage of it, 
is perhaps the best of the stories by the conviction it induces 
of how easily the most humane of men may be drawn into 
criminal action. But the other stories, if not highly subtle 
or profound, show a broad and happy mingling of narrative 
and character. 





Hooks in Brief. 


A Handbook of Cookery. By JEssiE ConrAD. With a Pre." 
face by JOSEPH CONRAD, (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mrs. Conran’s assurance that this book is for the small 
house is unusual and encouraging. Most cookery books have 
no more to do with ordinary mortals than monographs on 
rare porcelain. They might be useful if we had the power 
of the emperor who commanded nightingales’ tongues by the 
pint, and rhinoceroses as it were on the half-shell; but the 
power of most of us is rather less. This cookery book helps 
us with the pots and pans we know, and the stuff which 
commonly goes into them. Mr. Conrad’s preface is excellent. 
It most certainly does not detract from the value of the 
book. He says: “A feeling of affectionate interest with 
which I am accustomed to view all the actions of the writer 
prompts me to set down these few words of introduction to 
her book. . . . I come forward modestly but gratefully as 
a Living Example of her practice. That practice I dare 
pronounce most successful. It has been for many priceless 
years adding to the sum of my daily happiness.” Which is 
very well; but his wife cannot escape without greater proof 
than that, and most successfully she provides it. She tells 
us, for example—and we know she is right—that kippers 
are difficult to cook without smell and tc keep moist; and 
then shortly, so that even a husband could understand her, 
tells us how to effect this magic. In fact, one does not know 
whether to put this book in the library or the kitchen; 
sentiment inclines to the library, but there can be no doubt 
that it would shine in the kitchen. 





Collected Poems : Second Series. 

(Cape. 6s.) 

Or the qualities of Mr. Davies’s poetry it is unnecessary 
to speak again at length in these columns. He writes in 
earnest; he has both simplicity and strength; and if he 
cannot lay claim to variety, his accustomed note is worth 
more than the experiments this way and that way of more 
impatient contemporaries. As he himself said in prefacing 
his recent anthology, he does not owe much to books, being 
anything but a devourer of them ; and yet he often produces 
some image, or some complete poem, which has the air of 
the authentic lineage. ‘Collected Poems: Second Series” 
finds a place for a hundred and twelve of his chiefly lyrical 
effusions. They are chosen from “ New Poems,” “The Hour 
of Magic,” “ Forty New Poems,” “The Song of Life,” and 
“ Foliage.” In sum, they compose a volume agreeable and 
admirable for its music and its color, its fancy and its 
heartiness. Like Homer, Mr. Davies sometimes nods. The 
worst poem in the book is “The Excuse,” which begins in 
the most shameless Wordsworthian inquiry :— 

‘* Why did you kill that harmless frog? 
Tell me, my little boy.” 

But of so many poems some must fall somewhat flat—sim- 
plicity’s pitfalls could trip even Wordsworth; and the 
proportion of the ill-starred -pieces in “Collected Poems: 
Second Series ” is not so heavy as to impede one’s enjoyment 
of the fortunate achievements. “The Captive Lion” and 
“The Song of Life” (the latter lacking form a little, but 
full of pregnant original phrases) appear as likely to obtain 
the confirmation of time as anything printed by poets for 
some years past. 


By W. H. Davigs. 


* * * 


Aspects of the Italian Renaissance. By RACHEL 

ANNAND TAYLOR. (Grant Richards. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Taytor obviously cares deeply for the Renaissance, 
and she has caught not a little of its mysterious splendor in 
her pages. But she is so intent upon the painting of word- 
pictures that the reader is bewildered by a tumbling and 
confused mass of adjectives and symbolic nouns, Pater set 
the evil example of never referring to figures like Botticelli’s 
without some such adjective as wistful; Swinburne began 
the passionate cult of alliteration. Mrs. Taylor combines the 
worst features of both in so high a degree that the reader 
cannot see wood for trees. That is a pity; for she has a real 
attitude to express, and she has read widely in her subject. 
Not the least attractive feature of the book is a brilliant 
introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray, who, in half-a- 
dozen paragraphs, has caught the mood of the Renaissance 
with that exact insight to which only the great poet can 
attain. 

* * * 
The Prelude to the Reformation. By R. S. ARROWsMITH. 

(S.P.C.K. 8s.) 

Tus admirable little volume is an excellent account of 
English church life from Chaucer to Tyndale. Without 
pretence to originality, it is a careful and accurate account 
of the sources, unusually well-written, and with a real impar- 
tiality. It is, of course, an account of the Church in decline; 
and the melancholy picture it portrays is not to be taken as 
a full portrait of the Church as a whole. The fifteenth 
century is, as Mr. Arrowsmith himself admits, merely an 
episode in Church history ; but it explains why Henry VIII. 
was able to introduce changes so vast with an opposition so 
feeble as he encountered. Particularly good are Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s chapters on the parish clergy and the religious 
houses; in the other discussions he is on more familiar 
ground. The account of the powers of the medieval Church 
is far too brief to do anything like justice to the subject. 
It would be a great boon if some scholar would examine the 
validity of Maitland’s theory of the Canon Law in the light 
of the Parliament rolls and the chroniclers. It would, 
without doubt, be confirmed ; but the degree of its confirma- 
tion would explain, more fully than any other source, why 
Englishmen were growingly nationalistic about a Church 
with universal claims. 


* * * 
The Walbury Case. By AsHTon HILLIERS. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
“THe Wausury Case,” by Ashton Hilliers, stands well 
outside the crowd of mystery or detective novels in which its 
title and sensational cover might place it. It has an original, 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


New Book by the Author of ‘* The Jungle,” 
“* Sylvia's Marriage,” etc. 


THEY CALL ME CARPENTER 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 7/6 net. 
Read this great story of the Second Advent. 








OLD ENGLISH TOWNS 


By E. M. LANG and WILLIAM ANDREWS. With a 

3-Coloured Frontispiece and 31 Half-tone Plates, foolscap 

4to. Printed on fine antique laid paper and coloured picture 
jacket. 18/- net. 





THE SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIALS OF LONDON 


By WM. BAILEY KEMPLING, with 24 Photographic 
Illustrations by Wm. J. Roberts. Cloth, 5/- net. 





Pierre Loti. A TALE OF THE PYRENEES. 10/6 ne 
Selma Lagerlof. THE TALE OF A MANOR. 7/6 net 
Gaston Leroux. THE FLOATING PRISON. 7/6 net 


Gertie de S. Wentworth James. THE WIFE WHO 
- WASN'T WANTED. 7/6 ne, 


Henry Fuller. THE STORY OF DRUGS. 15/- net 


John Freeman. A PORTRAIT OF GEGRGE MOORE 
IN A STUDY OF HIS WORK. 16/- net 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES HUNEKER. 21/- net 


Please send for our new Catologue. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd ,30, New Bridge Street, E.C.4 














THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
APRIL, 1923. 7s. 6d. net. 
ARTHUR ELLIOT. 
THE ISSUES OF PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
By the BIsHop OF DURHAM. 
AMERICA’S PART IN THE TREATY = VERSAILLES. 
y 


A. L. KENNEDY, M.C. 

THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH. 
y J. COUDURIER DE CHASSAIGNE, C.B.E. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DIPLOM ACY 
By Professor W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 


NAPOLEON III By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
PHILODEMUS THE EPICUREAN. By F. A. WRIGHT. 
SEA SURGEON By PHILIP GOSSE. 
PESSIMISM IN POETR By L. COLLISON-MORLEY. 
THE LATEST CANADIAN CENSUS. By J. A. STEVENSON. 
THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION. By ARTHUR W. ASHBY. 
THE PROBLEM OF DIVORCE. By LaDY FRANCIS BALFOUR. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. By the EpITor. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
APRIL, 1923. 7s. 6d. net 
Articles. 


INTER RIPAM ET MERSHAM. By Miss E. B. DEMAREST. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CABINET os 
RAYMOND TURNER. 


y E. 
CANNING, WELLINGTON, AND GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
By H. 


y W. V. TEMPERLEY. 
Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















PUBLICATIONS. 


OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
No. 280.—March, 1923.—Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
Opening Address by the President, W. P. Phelps, Esq., M.A 
Notes on the treatment of extra risk. By W. Palin Elderton, F.LA, 
Report on the results of an investigation of the mortality experience 
of life —_- during the period 1900-1920. By W. Palin 
Elderton and H. J. P. Oakley. 
Legal Notes. 
Actuarial Note. 
Reviews. 
Correspondence. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 


London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 
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PARSONS’ 
BOOKS 





FICTION 7/6. 


SINNERS IN 
HEAVEN 


By CLIVE ARDEN 


The author of Mr. Leonard Parsons’ Prize Novel 
emphasises very cleverly the sharp contrast between life 
in an English village with its smallness of outlook, and 
life in the wild places of the world where convention 
and tradition are unknown. 


+ * 


FALSE GODDESSES 
By RACHEL FERGUSON 
The Morning Post: ‘‘ Miss Ferguson is one of the 
wittiest of women journalists. ...in‘ False Goddesses’ 
she has written a brilliant first novel. We hope she 
wll go on writing novels.” 
+ * 


SUCH AS SIT IN JUDGMENT 
By MARGERY LAND MAY 

The Times: ‘‘Worked out with ingenuity and 
freshness. The interest is sustained to the end.” 


BOX O’ LIGHTS 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 
The public which enjoyed Mr. Baerlein’s ‘‘ The 
House of the Fighting Cocks” will find in his new 
book the spirit of laughter and comedy that is 
independent of time and space. 
+ 


HURRICANE 
By LESTER RALPH 
The author of ‘* Geoghan’s Kid” in his latest novel 
gives a vivid picture of the conflicting interests of 
colour and caste in Bermuda. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL LIFE AND THE 


CROWD 

By J. LIONEL TAYLER 7/6 

This is a criticism rather than an attack on 
political theory in general and on the theory of 
democracy in particular. 

#0 

SHOUTS AND MURMURS 
By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 8/6 

Morning Post: ‘There is much sound and well- 


written dramatic criticism in this joyous book.” 
* * 
_ 


THE CULTIVATION OF 


By HAROLD BURROWS 2/6 
‘© Sentiments are the mainspring of all educated 
human activity, reason playing but a minor part.” 


This is the theme of Mr. Burrows’s thought-provoking 
book. 





* a* 


THE WATSONS 


JANE AUSTEN. With an Introduction by 
OB. WALKLEY. (Second Impression.) 6/- 


Devonshire Street : : London, W.C. 
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bold, and intriguing plot, and the strictly detective interest 
is skilfully worked. But it has other qualities—a free, bold, 
Tacy composition, with humor, romance, pathos, and 
shrewd psychology, and a power of realistic description 
exceedingly uncommon. The wanderings of the two sus- 
pected murderers among the crags of remote Sutherland, 
and their tracking by our amateur detectives, make most 
stimulating reading. And in quite another kind the forensic 
skill of the “hero,” Mark Melhuish, in his defence of his 
disreputable but innocent cousin, is equally commendable. 





From the Publishers’ Table 


WE are indebted to The Bodley Head for “ The Bloom of 
Life,” by Anatole France, in their Standard Edition, at 
7s. 6d. It is a sequel to “ Little Pierre.” In the new cheap 
edition of the Master, at half-a-crown, there have been 
issued already “Crainquebille,” “Mother of Pearl,” “The 
Garden of Epicurus,” and “ My Friend’s Book.” 

* * * 


We hear that in June will appear a new monthly, neither 
for highbrows nor for those who read the picture papers: 
“The Adelphi.” It will be edited by Mr. J. Middleton Murry. 
It will survey literature, science, and art, in relation to 
the new world in which we live. The names of its contributors 
will be familiar, and we hope not unattractive to readers of 
Tue Nation anpD THE ATHENEUM.. We have seen a 
prospectus of its first number, which is most desirable. Its 
provisional editorial address is 6, Pond Street, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 3. 

* . 

Tue limited and luxurious edition is in favor with 

writers of verse not so famous as Masefield. The following 


examples have recently come to our notice: “Saints in” 


Sussex,’’ by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, in 250 copies at a 
guinea each (Elkin Mathews); and “The Yellow Cloak,” 
by Miss Winifred Shaw, restricted to 140 copies at a guinea 
(Sydney: Angus & Robertson). . 


* * * 


Mr. Frank Suay’s brief “ Bibliography of Walt Whit- 
man,” 1920, included an acknowledgment of assistance 
received from Mr. Alfred F. Goldsmith. Mr. Goldsmith 
has now, in collaboration with Carolyn Wells, produced his 
own “Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whit- 
man.” An edition limited to 500 copies for sale will be 
available here through Messrs. Constable. 


* * * 


Proposep for publication by the Cambridge University 
Press this summer are the third and concluding volume of 
“The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 
1783-1919” ; “Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, and Custom 
in British North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula,’’ by 
I. H. N. Evans of the F.M.S. Museums, Taiping; and an 
annotated choice of ‘“‘ Lamb’s Criticism,” edited by E. M. W. 
Tillyard. 

7 x * 

Axsout the end of the year Messrs. W. & R. Chambers 
will publish the “ Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Miss 
Rosaline Masson. This biography is not an attempt upon 
the laurels of Sir Graham Balfour’s, published in 1901; but 
it takes in new material lately forthcoming. Miss Masson 
examines the ancestry of Stevenson on both sides. In 
editing “I-Can Remember Stevenson,” she got into touch 
with his relatives and friends in many places. 

& * - * 


Mr. H. J. MasstncHam’s new collection of essays, 
“Untrodden Ways,” including, as well as his observations 
upon wild life, his marginalia upon previous natural-history 
writers, is to be ready at an early date with Messrs. Fisher 
Unwin. 

7 . * 

A part of T. H. Huxley’s library is offered for sale in 
Mr. Francis Edwards’s catalogue “Man and Civilization.” 
Also, for £10, may be acquired through this catalogue a set 
of Australian weapons and implements, including “ Three 
Different Clubs” and “Four Bull-Roarers.” 





Tue Nonesuch Press, 30, Gerrard Street, W., com- 


mences operations. Its first announcements are the “ Love-- 
Poems of John Donne” in one volume, printed with the Fell: 
types; the Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell ; 
the Book of Ruth; the poems of Andrew Marvell; and a 
complete edition of Congreve. These five items will appear in: 
limited editions. 





Slusic. 


THE “TEATRO DEI PICCOLI.” 


TuE success of the Italian marionette theatre in London: 
was assured before it opened its doors. It came to. 
London with the reputation of being something new and. 
marvellous; it has fascinated its audiences from the first 
night, and already it is playing constantly at the Scala. 
Theatre to full houses. 

The entertainment, as I saw it, consisted of a fairy 
opera in three acts, ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’’ with music 
by Ottorino Respighi, preceded and followed by a few 
music-hall turns. The marionettes, which are a little 
more than three feet high, are amusingly designed, and’ 
are manipulated with extraordinary skill. What the 
general public enjoys most are the acrobats. The opera. 
is a little on the long side. Respighi’s music is not at 
all startling, but it is certainly divuing, and its tech- 
nical workmanship is admirable, as is the case- 
with everything that Respighi writes. The singers are- 
English, but either owing to an indifferent translation of 
the original Italian or an indifferent ability in articula- 
tion, it is extremely difficult to make out what words they 
are singing. There are some agreeable voices among 
them. The orchestra is small, but composed of excellent 
players, and Signor Ticciati, who conducts, obtains. 
beautiful effects of sonority. 

What constitutes the fascination of this entertain- 
ment? One can understand that a certain section of 
the theatre-going public in London have made up their 
minds that it is the thing toadmire. It has been admired 
by the King of Italy, the Pope, Signor Mussolini, 
Signora Duse, and Signor Papini; Bossi, Busoni, 
Casella, Malipiero, and Mascagni—surely a most repre- 
sentative crowd of Italian musicians—have all written of 
it with enthusiasm. These last five, at any rate, are not 
the sort of people who admire a thing because it is the 
thing to admire it. Their opinions we can at least 
believe to be considered and sincere. 

Marionettes have always had a fascination for 
humanity. One aspect of their fascination is the interest 
that mankind has always had in the artificial fabrication 
of human beings. The marionette—including under that 
word all artificial figures—is to the real man what the 
musical instrument is to the human voice. And since 
marionettes, however cleverly they may be worked, are 
never more than marionettes, there is always something 
comic about them. Something uncertain too, for most 
man-made instruments have their individualities and odd 
caprices. An individual violin or horn has qualities 
peculiar to itself, even a typewriter may have them; its 
owner and player has to get to know them and under- 
stand them. We go to see marionettes expecting to find 
them merely comic, and are suddenly startled to find 
them producing emotions of real tragedy in us. Yet if 
all our theatres were marionette theatres, we should be 
as indifferent to them as we are to the human stage. 

Probably what has delighted all these eminent 
persons about Dr. Podrecca’s marionettes is that they 
represent in miniature the ideal theatre. Normally 
people do not go to the theatre to see plays or operas; 
they go to see and hear actors or singers. With the 
marionettes the play is the thing. The personality of 
the actor is obliterated. This has been said over and 
over again for years by Mr. Gordon Craig and others. 
The ‘‘ Teatro dei Piccoli’’ has published its repertory of 
plays and operas. Performed by human beings, there 
is hardly one of them which could hope for anything like 
popular success. When the marionettes perform them, 
everyone finds them adorable. The intellectuals tell us 
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Messrs METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. METHUEN 
and you will receive regularly their Illustrated 
Announcement List. 
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that opera is only bearable when performed by marion- 
ettes. For the purposes of this article I am quite will- 
ing to assume that they speak in all sincerity, free from 
any suspicion of pose. Marionettes are the salvation of 
opera because one gets rid of the incompetent singers. 
Does one? As a matter of fact, the singers who sing in 
marionette shows are not what one could call stars. The 
singers at the Scala Theatre, even if they spoke as ade- 
quately as they sing, would not be noticeably above the 
average standard of the British National Opera 
Company. But they are adequate, and in the marionette 
theatre we accept them with great pleasure. The real 
fact is that in a marionette show we do not much care 
what the singers’ names are. We hear their voices, but 
we forget their individualities. The marionette show 
concentrates attention on the play. It secures an 
ensemble of acting, because the marionettes, in spite of 
small differences, all move in the same general style. We 
begin to see the opera as a complete whole. 

The choice of the plays and operas is significant. No 
doubt there are some which are more suited to marion- 
ettes than others, either for technical reasons of manipu- 
lation or for reasons that are purely esthetic. But the 
range of possible marionette plays and operas is not 
really more restricted than the repertory of any single 
permanent theatre is likely to be. The attraction of the 
repertory offered by the ‘‘ Teatro dei Piccoli ’’ consists 
largely in its unfamiliarity. There are plays and operas 
the names of which are well known, but they are very 
seldom seen on the stage. When one of these is produced 
in the ordinary theatre, attention is always centred on 
individuals. We go to hear “ Il] Barbiere’’ for the sake 
of Mme. Tetrazzini. It does not seem to matter whether 
she looks the part, and it does not seem to matter how 
the other characters are interpreted, least of all how the 
opera is interpreted as a complete whole. When the 


opera is performed by marionettes there is not likely to 


be a Tetrazzini behind the scenes. We shall he 
indifferent as to who sings “Una voce poco fa,’’ we 
shall be indifferent even as to who takes the part of 
Rosina. Rosina will just drop into her proper place 
in the ensemble. The opera will have to be thought out 
by the producer as a complete whole, as if it had never 
been performed before, and as if there were no celebrity- 
associations connected with it. Audiences will suddenly 
discover, without exactly knowing why, what a delightful 
opera ‘‘I] Barbiere’’’ is. As one generally hears it, it 
has a few famous moments and many long stretches 
of appalling dullness. It might perfectly well be given 
in the right way by human beings, if the right producer 
and conductor could be found, and if they were able to 
rehearse it until it was complete in every detail and in 
the proportion of every detail. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, hardly any opera ever gets an adequate amount of 
preparation and rehearsal. Actors, singers, and 
managers have fallen into the habit of expecting 
applause rather than attention. They can hear the 
applause, and the audience can hear it too. Attention 
they cannot hear; and those who are really attending 
are perhaps hardly conscious of it themselves. 

The marionette theatre secures attention. It is 
the product of high intelligence. Dr. Podrecca and 
Signor Fidora put on certain plays and operas not 
because they think they will catch the popular taste, but 
because they know them to be real works of art, and 
they produce them in such a way that they make their 
immediate effect on the public mind. If they run any 
risk of failure it is with their English collaborators. 
‘‘ The Tempest,’’ which they have produced at Rome 
both in Italian and in English, has been one of their 
greatest successes. ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ has the advantage 
of being English poetry to begin with. What will happen 
to ‘‘ The Loves of the Three Pomegranates’’ and 
“The Little Green Bird ’’? Carlo Gozzi was a poet, 
and his fairy-plays belong to the history of Italian 
literature. It may be that the ‘‘ Teatro dei Piccoli ”’ 
has found a real English poet to translate them. If 
they are given in a rough-and-ready English which gives 
their general sense and some of the jokes, English people 
will wonder why so much fuss should be made about 
Gozzi. In Germany everybody has known the name of 





Gozzi for a hundred years, because Schiller translated 
him. In England he is known only to professed students 
of Italian literature. It is for the marionettes to teach 
English theatre-goers the value of poetry and music in 
the theatre, and make them realize that these things have 
more power to ‘‘ hold the stage ’’ than actors and singers. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCREENS. 


Shaftesbury Theatre : Merton of the Movies,” By G. S. 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly, from H. L. Wilson's Story. 


Tue undoubted success of ‘‘ Merton of the Movies ’’ is 
due in the first place, we imagine, to the piquancy and 
novelty of its picture of the world of the cinema, a world 
which has, we gather, even quainter foibles than the 
theatrical profession, just because its members are 
more completely cut off from life outside. Even a bad 
play would have acquired some interest from the faith- 
fully realistic replica of a screen-studio during 
a rehearsal in the second act; by all one hears, 
the touches of satire in this episode have been 
only slightly exaggerated from fact. Fun of 
a broader sweep there is, barbed with the fiercest 
American slang, but the fun would not go far without 
the realism. And yet it is not the topical interest of 
the comedy that is its best part. Far more moving than 
anything else in Merton’s career is Merton’s own soul. 
This shop assistant from a country town who fights his 
way to cinema-city, and after enduring the rebuffs of 
producers, the scorn of screen-idols, the sickening shocks 
of romantic disillusion, and the gripe of starvation, yet 
wins his way to an immense paradoxical success, is no 
mere peg for story-telling. He is a live creature, one 
of those lucky fools (Chaplin invents them for the real 
movies) who will always be humanity’s favorite heroes, 
because they show it the truth about itself. 

Not only is this a real hero; they have found a real 
heroine to match him. ‘‘ The Montague Girl,’’ as she 
is described with delightful laconism on the bill, is no 
leading lady of filmland. On the contrary, you are given 
to understand that she has no particular asset pro- 
fessionally but the pluck that enables her to ‘‘ double ”’ 
the celebrated Beulah Baxter when it comes to being 
wrecked at sea, or swung from a precipice, or getting 
within an inch of being run-over by an express, or eaten 
by lions, or similar unpleasant incidents of heroineship. 
With that privilege and a sense of humor and a 
mothering instinct the ‘‘ Montague Girl ’’ achieves in- 
dividuality—a better thing, we take it, than marrying 
Merton, for in his days of success he will be a precious 
handful. It is on that point that we have our little 
quarrel with the authors, after all. Their thesis is that 
an idiot like Merton Gill could be steered to success by 
an adroit producer who should invite him to act as 
solemnly as he knows how, and then show the result as 
a comic picture. Perhaps we are not meant to consider 
the hypothesis seriously, but this comedy, after all, is 
human, not farcical. Therefore, doing its hero the 
honor to treat him as real, we affirm that he could not 
have done this thing. The blunders of an incompetent 
are not a bit funny on the stage or on the screen; it is 
not bad actors, but good lies about them, that make us 
laugh. For Merton to have convulsed audiences by an 
apparently unconscious burlesque of Harold Parmalee, 
the fashionable film-idol, as we are told he does, it would 
be necessary for Merton to be—well, Chaplin himself. 
Nor, probabilities apart, does this dénowement harmonize 
with the spirit of the fable. Had Merton, forgoing 
grandiose dreams, deliberately chosen to do his best as 
a humble clown, we should have had even more affection 
for him than we have. But to be brought to it by a 


ruse—that does not seem worthy of any hero. 
This is one of those pieces in which it is necessary 
to get a very close adaptation of the players chosen to 
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your own 
child 


were in suffering or danger, you would not know 
a moment’s peace, until you had seen the wrong 
set right. ; 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


exists for the purpose of fighting the wrongs of 
little people who are defenceless. From city streets 
and rural hamlets, every day throughout the year, 
this work is going on. 


3,167,153 
CHILDREN HAVE 
BEEN HELPED 


Will you gssist 
in giving back some of the 


JOYS OF CHILDHOOD 


to thousands of little ones enduring harsh cruelty 
or neglect? 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO-DAY, 
to ROBERT J. PARR,  O.B.E., 
Directors Centra! Offices, N.S.P.C.C. 
gam Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE BIBLE 


_ AND THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind issues 
Bible portions in Braille type for the use of 
the blind generally, and is the only publisher 
of Bibles in Moon, a type specially suited for 
the aged blind. 








The editions of both these, however, are 
very bulky, and there is a great need for a new 
and portable edition of the Bible in Braille. 
This is now being prepared by the National 
Institute, but to cover the cost of preparing 
the plates a sum of £1,100 is required. Of 
this {£150 has already been received, and an 
appeal is now made for the remainder. 


Will every reader of this journal, therefore, 
send a subscription to this special fund, so that 
the publication of the small edition may not 
be postponed ? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 





224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 





All contributions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the envelope marked N., ‘‘ Bible Fund.” 
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HEN WE WANT fo in- 


dicate the central point of 
a man’s discomfort, we say it’s 
the place “where the shoe pinches.” 
And everybody understands. 
The pinching shoe is one 
of the standardised misfortunes 
of life here below—like the 





stretch. At first acquaintance and 


aching tooth and the railing wife. 
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the Lotus boots and shoes that— 
behind their strength and sub- 
stance, their shapeliness and style 
—there is the great vital advantage 
of the perfect fit. No breaking 
them in! No hoping that they will 


during long friendship, they fit. 
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the réles they will have to embody. And this has been 
skilfully done. Mr. Tom Douglas’s Merton is delightful 
in its sweet-tempered naiveté, and his facial expression 
suggests that he is no stranger to the screen itself. If 
we could be so bearish as to grumble at anything about 
Miss Patricia Collinge’s impersonation of the Montague 
lady, with its delicate playfulness and mockery, it is that 
she makes herself sometimes too much of a picture to let 
us think that she had ever to hang round for a job as 
an ‘‘ extra.’’ There is, however, nothing that is not 
terrifyingly authentic about Mr. Wenman’s presentation 
of Director J. Sloane Henshaw; when the ‘‘ Com- 
mander ’’ has done storming, dancing, and weeping for 
a brief quarter of an hour, we feel as if we all had been 
most thoroughly ‘‘ produced.’’ So we seek repose in 
the passionless contempt of Mr. Harold Falmerlee in his 
scintillating evening dress. We congratulate Mr. Walter 
Sondes on Harold’s patient, unending boredom—it is a 
superb success in what they used to call ‘‘ the thinking- 
part.”’ 
D. L. M. 





Science. 


FROM SPECIALIST TO MAN. 


As a man grows older, he should become more difficult 
to classify. It is easily possible, during youth and early 
middle-age, to be a specialist. To one interested in 
science it is .almost inevitable; the excitement is 
perpetual, and the tension is sufficiently great really to 
exhaust one’s capacity for attention. The student of 
mathematical physics, for instance, is for several years 
undergoing a real mental development. We mean by 
this something quite different from the accumulation of 
knowledge, the increasing familiarity with a mass of 
material, that the student of the classics may be 
supposed to acquire. We refer to a real mental growth, 
to an increasing capacity for thinking thoughts of 
greater and greater subtlety and complexity—thoughts 
which are inherently difficult for the human mind, just 
as it is inherently difficult for the human body to raise 
heavy weights or to make high jumps. And this process, 
the process of acquiring mental athleticism, can easily, 
during those early years, become one’s dominant, 
almost exclusive, concern in life. The specialist at this 
stage is a vigorous specialist; he is the strong man 
delighting in his strength. His reactions are, in a way, 
naive; he is not burdened with self-consciousness; he 
works as ‘‘ naturally ’’’ and wholeheartedly as a dog 
chases a hare. 

From this stage, unless he be a genius, he may pass 
to one of two. He has grown all the muscles he can, and 
he may now come to take a more impersonal interest in 
the nature of the work with which he is concerned. He 
will see it more as some big, objective thing, and less as 
an occasion for his own delightful activities. It is at 
a corresponding stage, if he ever reaches it, that the 
literary artist becomes interested in literature not wholly 
for its relations to the books he proposes to write. And 
at this stage the scientific man will be interested in 
science chiefly for its beauty. The problems and con- 
structions of science will appear to him as fascinating 
objects in themselves. He will ask for nothing better 
than a life devoted to the contemplation of such objects, 
with the additional pleasure, of course, of making his 
own contributions. The ruthless egoism of the young- 
man period will have departed; he will be seriously 
interested in science. But to reach this state seems to 
require a somewhat excéptional degree of vitality and 
imagination. The other alternative is for the student to 
become tired, almost moribund. We then have the 





“* scientist ’’ in science, the pedant in literature, and the 
“expert ’’ in other occupations. It is this kind of © 
scientific specialist who has become well known. He is 
conscientious, he is learned, and he is a bore. It is 
expected of him that he will make any subject seem dull, 
however interesting it may be. On his own subject he 
may be trusted to tell us everything and to illuminate 
nothing. The vitality of these men manifests as a thin 
but persistent trickle. They can do no one big thing, 
but, with an unwavering, untiring persistence, they can 
do thousands of little things. In the academic world 
they usually drift into minor administrative positions, 
where a detailed fussiness is of some value. It is difficult 
to know what keeps such men going, but it may be that 
the chief cause is a strong sense of duty. There is a 
Puritan, loveless implacability about them. No outside 
delights ever seduce them ; no siren could warm that cold 
blood. It is not that they love their work; it is that 
they are tired almost to the point of death, and it is 
only by making the easy if monotonous round of their 
mental habits that they have any illusion of life at all. 
Their youthful, energetic period was spent in acquiring 
their henceforth unalterable habits—in laying down 
tracks, as it were, round which they could circulate 
slowly to a peaceful end. We see exactly the same 
phenomenon in literary scholars, in bishgps, in heads of 
departments. And because such people abound in 
every civilized community it is they who provide, in the 
popular estimation, the ‘‘ standard model ’’ for the 
scientific man. Their caution, their unimaginativeness, 
their conscientiousness, their precision—and their dull- 
ness : these are the marks of the scientific man, and serve, 
naturally enough, as an indication of the sort of thing 
science is. 

Those who have avoided this Slough of Despond may, 
ultimately, pass beyond the stage where science is a com- 
pletely satisfying object in itself, and find an urgent need 
to relate it to the whole of life as they know it. They 
will see that science is not something that men live to 
serve, but is something whose whole raison d’étre is that 
it serves men. It will be valued chiefly for the light it 
throws on man’s greatest problem, the problem of his 
relation to the universe. Science will be valued chiefly, 
in fact, for its philosophical implications. And s0 
science wi!l be knit up with the whole of a man’s intel- 
lectual and emotional experience. It seems, indeed, that 
there is nothing science does not illuminate, or does not 
promise to illuminate. And it is only when it is related 
to the rest of life that science acquires its greatest value. 
From this point of view science is of interest to all men; 
it is in so far as it is regarded from this point of view 
that it is of genuine ‘‘ popular ’’ interest at all. The 
recent great increase of popular interest in science is due 
almost wholly, we believe, to the fact that recent 
developments in science promise to relate it more 
intimately and profoundly to man’s speculations and 
wonderings about himself than has ever been the case 
before. The whole charm of philosophy lies in the fact 
that it is an effort to supply a rational basis for judg- 
ments on our desires and aspirations. Unfortunately, 
philosophy has the reputation of having been pursued 
not so much to provide a rational basis for future judg- 
ments as a rational justification for present judgments. 
Science, on the other hand, is impersonal, simply 
because it cannot succeed as science if it is not. The 
contributions of science to philosophy, therefore, are 
worthy of, and are securing, the most serious attention. 

The ultimate value of science to the scientific man, 
therefore, is the same as its value to all men. The 
attitude of the scientific specialist towards his specialty 
becomes ultimately indistinguishable, in kind though not 
in degree, from that of other men. In this sense, as a 
person with a special and peculiar interest, the specialist 
has ceased to be a specialist. He has passed through the 
specialist stage, and has arrived: at the condition of a 
reasonably complete human being. 


8. 








